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The U.S. Department of Labor has gone on record as 

stating that one of the most critical and pervasive 
problems we have in our country is that many youth and 
other job seekers are ill prepared for effective job search 
because of a lack of knowledge about the kinds of jobs to 
look for, and further they have difficulty in relating their 
interests, skills, and potentials to appropriate occupations. 

The director of the Institute for Education Leadership 
in a survey of the criticisms that members of congress have 
had of vocational education found that some congressmen 
believe that vocational education provides irrelevant skills 
training for today’s job market and especially for tomor- 
row’s economy. 

Beginning in April 1980, annual follow-up of all stu- 
dents who either completed or left a vocational program 
must be conducted by states using the elements provided 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics. Infor- 
mation will be gathered from both students and employ- 
ers to determine the effectiveness of each vocational pro- 
gram. The student follow-up form will determine the stu- 
‘dent’s employment status including identification of em- 
ployer, job title, and duties. Employers will be asked to 
rate the vocational training received by the former stu- 
dent in the categories of technical knowledge, work at- 
titudes, and work quality. 

Cries for accountability in all fields of education are 
getting louder and louder and are coming from more and 
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more corners. Today the public wants to know what edu- 
cators are doing and why. The goals of accountability that 
are both expressed and implied in the vocational legisla- 
tion are designed to improve the quality of all types of vo- 
cational education programs at all levels. 

The need for distributive educators to know more so 
that they can better Teach It Like It Is was highlighted in 
a recent Delta Pi Epsilon publication entitled Needed Re- 
search In Business Education. Six of the top identified re- 
search priorities in the field of distributive education were 
related to instruction and program effectiveness. 

What are the most common first-level market- 
ing jobs in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Instructional Program Areas with the 
greatest opportunities for employment and 
upward mobility; what are the essential com- 
petencies for successful first-level employ- 
ment; what are the most common higher level 
positions; and what are the criteria for promo- 
tion to each of the higher level positions? 


What career paths are most commonly followed 
by secondary and post-secondary distributive 
education program graduates over a 1, 5, 10, 
and 20 year period of time in selected United 
States Office of Education Instructional Pro- 
gram Areas with the greatest opportunities for 
employment and upward mobility such as Food 
Marketing, General Retail Merchandising and 
Transportation? 


i 
+ 


How do the career expectations and attainments 
of Distributive Education students compare 
when analyzed ona 1, 3,5, 7, 10 and 20 year 
basis? 


To what extent have distributive education pro- 
grams been successful in responding to the popu- 
lation target groups specified in the Federal leg- 
islative acts (e.g. Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1976, Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA), Career Education Act, 
and Youth Employment Act) as measured by 
providing increased career and employment 
opportunities for the employment of the dis- 
advantaged, handicapped and minorities and 

the elimination of sex stereotyping? 


To what extent do distributive education pro- 
grams utilizing the cooperative and project 
organizational plans make a difference in the 
level of job satisfaction as perceived by em- 
ployees and the level of job performance as 
perceived by employers? 


What are the similarities and differences in the 
characteristics of employees in the upper and 
lower job rating quartiles in selected U.S. Of- 
fice of Education Instructional Program Areas 
at various job levels? 


How do the characteristics of “successful” 
and “‘unsuccessful” distributive education 
students compare over a 1, 5, 10, and 20 
year period of time relative to patterns of 
success on the job such as advancement and 
salary? 


The Challenge 


Inherent with the challenge of Teaching It Like It Is 
are two interrelated problems. First, what are the most 
common jobs with the greatest opportunities for upward 
mobility and what are the criteria for promotion to these 
higher level positions? Second, what are the essential com- 
petencies for successful employment? Once these two in- 
terrelated problems can be answered, effective teaching 
and learning strategies can be prescribed. Vocational edu- 
cation has long been aware of the importance of making 
students more fully aware of both the opportunities for 
employment and advancement, as well as realistic promo- 
tional requirements. They know that all too frequently 
students tend to think only of entry level jobs and are not 
aware of the opportunities and rewards available to them 
in higher level positions. 

In 1976 the state of Illinois advisory committee for 
business, marketing and management recommended to 
the Assistant Superintendent for Adult Vocational and 
Technical Education that research should be conducted 
over the next five years and curriculum materials prepared 
to improve the ability of marketing and distributive edu- 
cation teachers in the state of Illinois to Teach It Like It 
Is. A decision was made to conduct research and prepare 


curriculum guides in the following fifteen employment 
areas in the field of marketing: 


Recreation Lodging 
and Tourism 


Wholesaling 


Apparel and Accessories 


Hardware Building Materials Marketing and Services 


Transportation and Ware- 


.Food Services 
housing 


Small Business Management Home Furnishings 


General Merchandising Advertising 
Industrial Materials Handling Food Marketing 


Automotive and Petroleum Finance and Credit 


This recommendation was made because the advisory 
committee discovered that (1* existing information on ca- 
reers in marketing, including that in U.S. Government 
documents, was out of date, (2) existing research and cur- 
riculum materials were either out of date or not ade- 
quately researched, and (3) curriculum materials that 
could be used in a variety of instructional settings to meet 
the divergent needs of students were needed. Beginning in 
1977, the Illinois State Board of Education entered into 
contractual arrangements with teacher education institu- 
tions to begin the research and development of curriculum 
materials in the field of marketing. 


The Research Process 


Research was conducted in three phases: (1) occupa- 
tional analysis and competency identification and verifi- 
cation, (2) learning activities and references identified, and 
(3) evaluation and dissemination. 


Occupational Analysis and Competency Identification 


The occupational analysis and competency identifica- 
tion and verification research process included the perform- 
ance of the following activities: 


1. Studied marketing employment research and literature 
to (a) help determine common and specialized compe- 
tencies for possible verification and for further con- 
sideration and (b) identify career ladders as well as ma- 
jor criterion for promotion in selected marketing oc- 
cupations with the largest number of individuals em- 
ployed in the most common first level positions in the 
employment area under study. There was little research 
and literature in the field that proved to be up-to-date. 
Even the job information contained in Dictionary of 
Occupational Title was determined by the business exe- 
cutives to be incomplete and out of date. 

2. Interviewed a minimum of fifteen selected business 

executives to identify (a) the first level job(s) and to 

identify or verify the minimum competencies for the 
most common first level positions, (b) the job levels 
most commonly followed by personnel advancing from 
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selected first level positions, (c) the job requirements 
of the most common higher level positions, and (d) the 
major criterion used by management for promoting 
employees. 

3. Gathered task analysis data to assist in identifying the 
competencies needed for employment in the most com- 
mon first level of marketing positions. Task analysis 
data were gathered in firms selected by the business 
executives. 

4. Verified competencies by interviewing individuals ac- 
tually employed in the job(s) being researched. Mar- 
keting and distributive education teachers on the high 
school and community college levels in the state of II- 
linois interviewed a minimum of thirty individuals em- 
ployed in the most common first level positions in var- 
ious communities throughout the state to determine 
the relative importance of the competencies and to 
identify additional competencies. A common, struc- 
tured interview format was used to collect the data. 
Job descriptions of individuals to be interviewed were 
provided. For example, in food marketing the first 
level position being researched was defined by a jury 
of professional businesspersons in the Field of Food 
Marketing as “General Grocery Clerk.” The job duties 
include stocking, display work, unloading merchandise, 
ordering, checking and receiving, pricing, and customer 
service. The person interviewed was to have been em- 
ployed in this position for a minimum of two years. 
The first phase of the research process takes approxi- 

mately one year. The end result is an undated career pre- 

sentation on the employment area studied in the field of 
marketing. The Career Information section of the guide 
contains an updated overview of the nature and scope of 
the career field, job descriptions, career ladders and lat- 
tices, and sources of career information. There is also 
rank order listing of those competencies that are essential 


for employment in the first level job(s) in a marketing area. 


The curriculum guide lists the competencies together with 
the relative importance of each competency as perceived 
both by business executives and individuals employed in 
the job(s) studied. 


Learning Activities and References 


The challenge of determining and identifying learning 
activities that can be used in a wide variety of instruc- 
tional settings and also the diverse teaching styles of 
teachers and the widely divergent learning styles of stu- 
dents is met by suggesting a number of alternate learn- 
ing activities and references. The curriculum guides are 
designed to be used by students enrolled in high schools, 
post-secondary institutions, adult education and CETA 
programs in a wide variety of settings. Provision is also 
made for large group, small group and individual instruc- 
tion delivery systems. 

Special effort is made to list current reference mater- 
ials most commonly found in an educational setting. The 
goal is to keep the cost of instruction to a minimum. 
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Consultants with expertise both in the employment area 
being researched and experience in teaching help to pre- 
pare the learning activity list of references. 

The curriculum guides are color coded according to 
the following eleven curriculum areas: 


Mathematics 
Merchandising 
Operations 

Human Relations Produce and/or 
Marketing/Economics Service Technology 
Management Selling 


Advertising 
Communications 
Display 


The colored coding by curriculum area is done to make 
it easier for both the students and teachers to use the 
guides. The curriculum areas are also the ones used by 
the Distributive Education Clubs of America in their 
competitive events program. 


Evaluation and Dissemination 


Approximately 200 first-draft copies of the curriculum 
guide are prepared to be field tested in various educa- 
tional settings and examined by business executives. The 
field testing process takes place from August to March 
of each school year. Input from both educators and busi- 
ness executives is used to revise the guides before final 
copies are printed for dissemination. 


The Result 


To date the following curriculum guides have been pre- 
pared for use by high school, post-secondary, adult, and 
CETA instructors and are available from the Curriculum 
Publication Clearing House at Western Illinois University 


on a cost recovery basis. 
Food Marketing Small Business Management 


Hardware Building 
Materials 


Advertising 


Wholesaling 
Transportation and 


: Apparel and Accessories 
Warehousing 


General Retail Merchan- 


Home Furnishings dising 


Finance and Credit 


In addition to the curriculum guides, a curriculum 
planning guide for program development in marketing 
and distributive education has been prepared. This guide 
includes a discussion of curriculum options, fifteen spe- 
cialized programs in the field of marketing identified in 
the state of Illinois, articulation, and a detailed plan for 
implementing the curriculum planning process. 

Seven in-service training and dissemination workshops 
have been held throughout the state of Illinois to assist 
teachers and administrators in the use of the curriculum 
materials. 

The curriculum guides have also been found to be 
suited ideally for easy use by local marketing and distrib- 
utive education teachers-coordinators setting up training 
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plans for each of their students. (See portion of sample petency curriculum planning grid and curriculum guides 
training plan). in all fifteen marketing occupational areas. They will truly 

By 1982 marketing and distributive education person- be able to efficiently and effectively Teach It Like It Is 
nel in the state of Illinois will also have a complete com- in the field of marketing. 


MARKETI2G AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION TRAINING PLAN 


(training station) (student) (school) 


FOOD MARKETING GROCERY CLERK 


(training sponsor) (occupational area) (job title) 


approximately hours a week @ _ 53-50 per hour 


EVALUATION CODE: E- = Excellent demonstration of achieved competency 
S = Satisfactorily achieved competency 
NI = Needs additional work and/or instruction to 
satisfactorily achieve the competency 


INSTRUCTIONAL AREA: COMPETENCY COMPLETION TIME FRAME 


Competency COMPETENCY 1st Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter Evaluation Code 
Number ASSIGNED Training In Training In Training In Training In Ist 2nd 
Station School Station School Station School Station School Eval. Eval. 


Taking accurate 
stock counts of 
merchandise for 
ordering, inventory 
or unit book control 


Ability to partici- 
pate in merchandise 
counts for physical 
inventories 


Handling special 
orders of merchandise 
for customers 


Using forms and 
records necessary in 
inventory control 
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This Worked for Me... 


MINI-COMPUTERS EXPAND THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 


Larry Wolfrum 
Sunnyslope High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Do you want to create new interest 
in your business department? This is my 
perscription: Add some mini-computers. 

As a result of a North Central evalua- 
tion and other studies, we are offering 
data processing in our curriculum at 
Sunnyslope High School. More and more 
of our former students indicate that 
they are required to operate computer 
terminals on their jobs. Many of these 
former students were scared to death of 
being required to operate a computer, the 
same reaction of many of my computer 
students last fall. All of my students are 
now quite comfortable with the compu- 
ter. They realize that it is not a mon- 
ster, but a machine to get a job done. 


In previous years we offered a one 
semester business machines course. The 
class make-up was usually about one- 
third boys and two-thirds girls. Now in 
the new data processing course, a course 
attractive to boys as well as girls, we have 
about fifty percent boys and fifty per- 
cent girls enrolled. In addition to the 
increased number of males, business 
department enrollment has more than 
doubled, with many new students at- 
tracted to the computers. 


In this new course, students realize 
the advantages of superior typing ability. 
Since computers require impeccable ac- 
curacy, students have shown an improve- 
ment in proofreading skills. They have 
displayed pride in their work. When a 


program which has required a lot of 
effort runs successfully, the students 
have feelings of satisfaction, big smiles, 
and “‘that-made-my-day” expressions. 

This course generates enthusiasm. It 
is not uncommon to have students wait- 
ing until I leave each evening. The com- 
puters are being used during the lunch 
hour, too. Parents come in to see what 
students are learning. Other parents, who 
work at electronics manufacturing 
plants, have given me samples of defec- 
tive integrated circuits to show to the 
students. A guest speaker was so excited 
about the computers that he has since 
brought in programs for the students to 
run. This same person has offered to 
conduct a field trip through his busi- 
ness. I have had requests from students 
to open the room on weekends and 
during the evening. I know of no other 
course that has created such student 
interest in school work. 

In addition to this enthusiasm, stu- 
dents are preparing for tomorrow’s 
jobs. A recent newspaper article states 
that within ten years seventy percent 
of all employees will work with com- 
puters. The clerical worker, executive, 
or spare parts man will be using com- 
puters on the job. Business depart- 
ments should be doing everything pos- 
sible to keep up with the computer age. 
In doing so, students’ motivation and 
self-esteem will increase as they pre- 
pare for the future. 
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Our Curriculum Attuned 
Preparing Office Workers 
for the Eighties 


Mary Ellen Adams 
Indiana State University 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
and 

Mary Lou Lamb 
Savannah State College 
Savannah, Georgia 


The purpose of this article is to raise questions per- 
taining to preparing high school students for careers in 
office occupations during the decade of the eighties. Cur- 
rent literature is filled with references to the impact of 
technology on the office. If we accept the premise that 
change is occurring and will continue to occur, we need 
to take a fresh look at the kinds of jobs available; the 
opportunities for advancement; and the knowledge, 
skills, and traits needed to succeed in office careers. In 
addition, we must examine curricular decisions to deter- 
mine the kinds of influences that are being brought to 
bear in making them and to make certain that changes 
are based on adequate information. 


Office Career Preparation 


Frequently it is assumed that career options available 
in the office of the eighties have changed drastically from 
those of the past decade. Perhaps it would be wise to 
remember that there are still numerous small offices em- 
ploying one or two clerical workers responsible for many 


diverse activities. On the other hand, many a large office 
has evolved into a sophisticated operation using the lat- 
est technology and techniques to manage and process 
information. 

There are many questions we need to address with 
regard to career options. Some of these questions are 
listed here. To what extent has office technology made 
appreciable differences in the office jobs available to the 
secondary school graduate? What skills and knowledge 
are essential for entry and advancement in these office 
occupations? Are many positions now specialized to the 
extent that boredom, frustration, and high employee 
turnover ensue? Is the operation of equipment the prime 
requisite for entry into office jobs? What role do know- 
ledge and skills essential for effective equipment utiliza- 
tion play in the office worker’s job? Do secondary school 
students need to understand the nature of the system 
within which the office support services operate? Are 
keyboarding skills the primary preparation for entry into 
an office career? 
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Are we adequately advising students about advance- 
ment possibilities from entry-level office positions? Have 
we clearly and realistically identified career paths for 
various beginning level positions? Are opportunities avail- 
able both for horizontal and vertical movement in the 
office? If so, what are the prerequisites for this move- 
ment? Are supervisory positions such as word processing 
supervisor viable goals for the secondary school gradu- 
ate? Do we make students aware of the kinds of educa- 
tion needed for advancement to various office positions? 

Are the personal characteristics needed by the office 
worker of the eighties the same as those needed in the 
past? What traits are needed in order to adapt to a chang- 
ing work environment which may be characterized by 
monotony and repetition while demanding close atten- 
tion to detail, high-level skills, and accuracy? What kinds 
of career aspirations or self-actualization can be realized 
by those employed in office occupations? 

Answers to questions such as the foregoing will be 
helpful in deciding what should be taught. Curricular. 
decision-making involves many other considerations, 
some of which are included in the section which follows. 


Curricular Decisions 


It is imperative that educators carefully examine the 
rationale used for making curricular decisions. In addi- 
tion to what to teach, decisions about.methodology and 
materials, program articulation, and adequacy of teacher 
preparation should be based on many kinds of informa- 
tion. 

Basic questions which need to be answered include the 
following. What is the role of the secondary school in the 
preparation of personnel for office occupations? How 
does the program at the secondary level differ from that 
of vocational school? the junior college? the senior col- 
lege? Failure to determine the role for each level of in- 
struction can only result in inefficient, inadequate, and 
expensive educational programs. 

Business needs also are vital inputs for curricular deci- 
sions. One important source of information about the 
needs of business is the advisory committee. Questions 
to be answered in this regard include: Are the business 
members of the committee chosen for their insight into 
responsibilities of office employees and knowledge of 
the employer’s role in employee training? Do the objec- 
tives of the advisory committee include examination of 
the roles of both business and school for the preparation 
of employees? Are ways to improve both the school’s 
program and the functioning of the office included in 
committee discussions? 

Another area influencing curricular decisions is the 
availability of federal funding. Federal funds have made 
possible many changes in office education programs. The 
original intent of federal funding focused on maintain- 
ing, extending, and improving existing programs as well 
as assisting in the development of new programs. Ques- 
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tions which need to be raised in connection with plans 
to utilize federal funding include a consideration of the 
impact of the planned change on the achievement of the 
overall goals of business education at the secondary 
school level. For example, a program which has a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention on “reimbursable areas” 
may inadvertently shortchange the needs of many stu- 
dents for basic business and economic education. 

Office technology may receive too much emphasis in 
curricular decisions. Since office technology involves 
many kinds of equipment and since one manufacturer’s 
product is frequently not compatible with that of anoth- 
er manufacturer, can the secondary school justify expen- 
ditures for equipment that may soon become obsolete 
and that may or may not be similar to that which the 
student will encounter on the job? Before deciding to 
purchase or lease equipment, questions pertaining to the 
need for “hands on” experience and the contribution of 
the equipment to achieving curriculum objectives must 
be determined. Objectives need to be examined in light 
of the analytical skills and knowledge needed to increase 
productivity in the office. 

Methodology and standards are additional areas which 
must have careful analyses in curriculum decision mak- 
ing. Undoubtedly no business educator would argue 
against the development of “competencies” to prepare 
students for service in the business world. However, 
claims seem to abound, while research-based facts are 
sparse, about the effectiveness of “competency-based 
teaching procedures.” 


A host of questions needs to be addressed as deci- 
sions about how and to what extent competency-based 
education should be implemented. For example, how 
have competencies been identified? Do the competen- 
cies sought focus on duplicating the status quo or on 
improving the effectiveness of the office? Do the compe- 
tencies emphasize the significant rather than minutia? 
Are affective domain objectives given adequate atten- 
tion? Are the competencies measured in a defensible, 
realistic way on the basis of appropriate criteria? What 
is the basis for the criteria? Do self-paced procedures pro- 
vide for adequate horizontal and vertical articulation of 
content? Are alternative teaching-learning procedures 
available to meet student need? 

Perhaps the key to properly “attuned” curricula lies 
in the preparation of teachers. Questions needing atten- 
tion in this regard include: Do teachers have adequate 
breadth and depth of knowledge pertaining to informa- 
tion processing, management, and office systems and pro- 
cedures so they can provide their students with an under- 
standing of the interrelationships inherent in office tech- 
nology and information management? Are teachers 
prepared to develop curricula and select equipment and 
materials essential for sound instruction? Is teacher pre- 
paration in and understanding of competency-based edu- 
cation developed beyond a superficial level of simply 


: 


being able to state objectives? In light of emerging office 
technology there may be a need to restructure or at 
least reevaluate business teacher education curricula. 


Value of Constructive Criticism 


Constructive criticism by business teachers with re- 
gard to their own business education programs could 
pinpoint areas in which changes are needed to make the 
programs more effective. It could also cast some light on 
whether curriculum decisions are being made on the 
basis of broad program considerations or on expediencies 
of various kinds. This kind of analysis combined with 
formal research could contribute to the development of 
curricula that will adequately prepare office workers for 
the eighties and meet the additional objectives of a com- 
plete education-for-business program. 
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... Audiocassette Tapes on Interviewing 

“The Art of Interviewing,” a set of 
instructional audiocassette tapes, in- 
cludes information on the interview 
structure, openings and closings, and 
questioning. Specialized interview types 
discussed include information-gathering, 
appraisal, disciplinary, counseling, em- 
ployment and persuasive. An instruc- 
tional manual presents lecture outlines, 
exercises, test questions, and bibliog- 
raphy. Order No. 1416, “The Art of In- 
terviewing,” for $59.95 from Lansford 
Publishing Co., P.O. Box 8711, San Jose, 
CA 95155. 
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other magazines 
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Back issues of your valued publica- 
tions slip into handy Shelf-Files to 
become valuable reference volumes. 
Each open-top file holds twelve is- 
sues or more. They promote order; 
save time, space and money .. . 
keep hard-to-find information at your 
fingertips. Shelf-Files have book red 
fronts and white sides. Made of 
heavy corrugated board, they with- 
stand the roughest treatment. A con- 
tents label is printed on the front and 
a form for detailed listing is on one 
side. 

Size 25-105, for ‘The Journal of Business 
Education,”” and most other magazines, 
catalogs and file folders. 121%” high, 10” 
long. 3” filing capacity. 12 for $9.00 
postpaid. 


Size 25-101. Holds digest size magazines, 
also booklets, clippings, etc. 8” high, 6” 
long, 3” wide filing capacity. 12 for $7.50 
postpaid 


Size 25-103. Utility size. 94%4” high, 9” 
long, 3” filing capacity. 12 for $8.60 
postpaid. 


Size 25-107. 14” high, 11” long, 3” filing 
Capacity. For large magazines, artwork, 
binders, etc. 12 for $10.50 postpaid. 
Send your orders direct to Dept. 52 


THE HIGHSMITH CO. INC. 
Dept. 52, 
P.O. Box 25 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 53538 


Shelf-Files require little storage space until 
set up. They lock together rigidly in 
seconds. 
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The Economics 
of a Two - 


.A Teaching Model 


Alfred W. Boulden 


Family House 


Central Connecticut State College 


The two-family house is common throughout the 
United States, yet it has received scant attention in the 
literature of business and economic education. But why 
would it receive more than scant attention? The current 
article is an attempt to answer this question. The follow- 
ing article explains the significance of the topic and illus- 
trates the economics of ownership of a house when one- 
half is rented out. The material presented here is intended 
for use in personal finance and in any other instructional 
areas designed to teach basic concepts in housing and in- 
vestments. 


Significance 

One of the common uses of the two-family house is 
that in which the owner lives in one half of the house and 
rents out the other half. Such an arrangement makes home 
ownership affordable to many people who might not be 
able to afford the ownership of a single-family home. Al- 
so, the two-family home represents an investment alter- 
native for many families. Knowledge of the economics of 
the owner-occupied two-family house is needed by any- 
one who is to make an informed decision about buying 
this kind of property. 

However, the subject is even more important than the 
foregoing would indicate for at least two reasons. First, 
housing is a topic that is close to the personal experience 
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New Britain, Connecticut 


of most people and may therefore have more potential 
for motivating students than do many other investment 
topics. An illustration based upon housing may be more 
meaningful to the student than one based upon stocks 
and bonds, which is the more typical textbook treatment. 
This is not to say that such textbook treatment (of stocks 
and bonds) is not appropriate, but it may not be the most 
effective vehicle for explaining investment concepts to 
some students. Also, knowledge of the financial aspects 
of housing has many useful applications—such knowledge 
brings one much nearer to an understanding of a number 
of concepts in finance and investments. For example, in- 
struction in the economics of rental housing might in- 
clude concepts such as income, expense, profit, cash flow, 
return on investment, leverage, and after-tax cost. In any 
case, the economics of rental housing provides an addi- 
tional dimension in teaching about both housing and in- 
vestments. 


Existing Teaching Materials 


Housing-as-an-investment has generally been treated 
inadequately or not at all in personal finance teaching 
materials. Most textbooks include some coverage of both 
housing and investment, but almost always as separate 
topics and without much attention to housing as an in- 
vestment. This situation is probably unrealistic in terms 
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of student interests as well as in terms of the personal tion, many illustrations do not present the after-tax 
economic competencies that people need. Textbook effects of home ownership. 

treatments of housing economics seldom go beyond The example that follows has been developed to pro- 
simple comparisons designed for use in making “rent or vide a comprehensive illustration of the economics of the 
buy” decisions, and they are usually based upon owner- owner-occupied two-family house. It is intended for use as 
ship of single-family houses. Although this treatment is a teaching tool and as a model for the development of 
useful, it does not provide the additional benefits that other illustrations. The assumptions used in the example 
might be derived from explaining the economics of the represent an attempt to incorporate current real estate 
two-family, owner-occupied house. Also, most existing prices, interest rates, and bank lending policies. All income 
illustrations are out of date because of recent increases tax computations are based upon the laws applicable to 

in interest rates and in the price of real estate. In addi- 1979 returns. 


Illustration 
Basic Data 


1. Cost, $60,000 (allocation: 3. Estimated Rental Income: 
Building 54,000 $250 x 12 $3,000 
Land 6,000) less 10% vacancy 300 


Net annual rental $2,700 


2. Financing: 
Cost $60,000 . Purchaser: 
Down Payment 10,000 Family of three (currently 


Mortgage $50,000 renting an apartment) 


(conventional, Annual income, $25,000 


30-year, 13'%%) 
$572.71 x 12 mo. = $6,873 per year 
Income Statement 
Rental Portion 
For Selected Years 


Less: 


Rental 50% 50% 50% Other Net Income 
Income *Interest **Deprec. *Prop. Expense (Loss) 


(Ins. , Repair 
& Maintenance) 
$2,700 $3,362 $1,350 $1,260 $405 $(3,677) 


5 $2,700 $3,337 $1,350 $1,260 $405 $(3,652) 
10 $2,700 $3,237 $1,350 $1,260 $405 $(3,552) 


*The other half of interest and property tax expenses would be allowable as itemized deductions on the 


federal income tax return: property tax $1,260 
interest 3,362 


Itemized Deductions $4,622 


** Depreciation Computation (Straight -line ) 


Estimated Life = 20 years 


Total Cost $60,000 ee 
Allocation: Land 6 000 $54,000 +20= $2,700 annual depr. 


Building $54,000 50% x $2,700 = $1,350 allocable to rental portion 
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Effect of Itemizing Deductions 


The estimated federal income tax reduction of $1,247 
($954 + $293 = $1,247—see Cash Flow Statement) is con- 
servative; it assumes that the family in question has been 
using the “zero bracket amount” ($3,400 for 1979) on 
its income tax return. However, if the family had been 
itemizing deductions in previous years, home ownership 
would result in additional deductions of $4,622 for the 
first full year of ownership. The tax effects of home own- 
ership in this case would be as follows: 


Net loss on rental unit $3,677 
Additional itemized deductions 
(applicable to owner-occupied 
portion of house): 
Property tax $1,260 
Interest 3,362 4,622 
Total Deductions resulting $8.299 
from ownership — 
Income Tax Reduction: 
*(marginal tax rates (28% x 1,800 504 
applicable to the (24%x 4,200 =1,008 
$8,299 in deductions (21% x 2,299 483 
Net Income Tax Reduction $1,995 


*assuming that other itemized deductions equal $3,400 


The income tax effects outlined above would result in the 
following cash flow: 


Cash Deficit (from total receipts and payments- $(7 ,503) 
see Cash Flow Statement) 


Less Income Tax Reduction 1,995 


Net Cash Deficit (under liberal assumption) — $5,508) 


$5,508 + 12 = $459 per month 


Summary of Analysis 


Based upon the assumptions incorporated in the illus- 
tration, the net cost of home ownership would be: 
a. under the most conservative assumption, $6,256 
per year ($521 per month). 
b. under the most liberal assumption, $5,508 per year 
($459 per month). 


Actual cost would almost certainly be less than $521 per 
month because most taxpayers have itemized deductions 
in addition to property taxes and mortgage interest (sales, 
taxes, contributions, professional dues, etc.). 

These estimates of net cost of ownership provide a be- 
ginning point for comparing the cost of a two-family home 
with the cost of renting an apartment, but several other 
considerations are important. First, the illustration in- 
cludes no estimates of potential increases or decreases in 
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the value of the house. Such potential increases or de- 
creases would, of course, be a consideration for a poten- 
tial home purchaser. In addition, equity in the house 
would increase each year. Also, the $10,000 down pay- 
ment on the house represents an additional cost of owner- 
ship (as this amount will no longer earn interest or be 
available for other uses). 


Additional Considerations 


Conservative estimates of operating results have been 
used throughout the illustration. A moderate rental and a 
relatively high vacancy level have been assumed. Rentals 
on property in a desirable location might well exceed the 
projections used in the illustration. 

If it were necessary for the buyer to pay “points” in or- 
der to secure a mortgage, this could result in an additional 
income tax deduction during the first year of ownership. 
Neither “points” nor other closing costs have been in- 
cluded in the illustration, but closing costs would require 
an additional cash outlay at the time of purchase. Also, 
the effects of state income taxes have not been shown. 

The interest deduction will decrease slightly each year, 
although the amount of mortgage payments will remain 
constant. This will result in a small decrease in cash flow. 
This decrease in cash flow is negligible during the early 
years of the mortgage term; even in the tenth year, the in- 
terest deduction is only $250 less than in the first year. 

It will be especially beneficial to the home buyer to se- 
cure a mortgage which provides no penalty for prepayment. 
Such a mortgage would provide maximum advantage to 
the home buyer in the event that interest rates decline and 
he wishes to refinance his mortgage. Authorities in finance 
generally expect that interest rates, now extremely high 
by historic standards, will decline at least somewhat over 
the next few years. Any significant decline would create 
the possibility of significant savings for a homeowner with 
a high-interest mortgage. A reduction of the mortgage in- 
terest rate to 12% (from the 13%% rate used in the illustra- 
tion) would result in a decrease of $59 per month in mort- 
gage payments. 


Use of the Illustration 


The illustration may be adapted to various levels of stu- 
dent knowledge. For instance, with some students it might 
be necessary to omit the latter part of the illustration 
(which shows the tax effects under the assumption that 
the taxpayer itemizes deductions), as it requires more 
knowledge of income taxes than some students have. 

With more sophisticated students, the illustration might 
be expanded to show the financial effects of selling the 
house after it has been owned for several years. Further 
expansion might be done to show the varying effects of 
selling the house after holding it for different periods—af- 
ter five years as opposed to after ten years, for instance. 
Such expansion would require the establishment of hypo- 
thetical sales prices and would include computing the gain 
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(or loss) on the sale and the average annual return result- 
ing from ownership of the house. In addition, the teacher 
might develop additional examples to illustrate the eco- 
nomics of multi-family dwellings. 

The example presented in this paper can provide some 
important values. First, it can add a dimension to teaching 


about housing by providing knowledge and skills needed 


in evaluating a common housing alternative. Second, it 
presents another way to teach basic investment concepts. 
In addition, the integration of housing and investments, 
which the example provides, may make both subjects 
more meaningful to students. 


Rentals Received 


Léss Cash Payments: 
Mortgage 
Property Tax (60% valuation, 70 mills) 
Insurance 
Repairs and Maintenance 

Total Payments 


Cash Deficit (from total receipts and payments) 


Less Income Tax Reduction 
A. Based upon net loss 
$3,677, on rental portion of house: 


28% x 1,800 = 


24% x 1,877 = 
Total 


(marginal tax rates) 


Cash Deficit - including tax effect on 
loss on rental unit 


B. Based upon additional deductions (from 
adjusted gross income) that would result 


(on owner-occupied (Property tax 1,260 


portion of house) (Interest 3,362 
Total 4,622 
Less zero bracket amount 3,400 


Excess itemized deductions 


arising from ownership 15222 


Income tax reduction arising 


from excess deductions: 24% x 1,222 


Net Cash Deficit (under conservative 
assumption) 


CASH FLOW STATEMENT 
Total House 
For One Year 


from home ownership (first year of ownership): 


$6;256 12 
(which prospective owner may compare 
to cost of renting an apartment) 


6,873 
2,520 
270 
540 


10,203 


( 7,503) 


504 
450 


293 
($6,256) 


= $521 per month 


MAY 1980 
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Kempe R. Hope 
Daemen College 
Amherst, New York 

and 
Cynthia A. Mehary 
Bryant and Stratton 
Business Institute and 
Erie Community College 
Buffalo, New York 


Business education programs, like other manpower 
training programs, are usually designed with the primary 
intent of upgrading skills or providing citizens with the 
necessary skills required for them to obtain gainful em- 
ployment. The over-riding principle behind such training 
programs is that there are obvious benefits to a society 
which can arrange for its people to be employed in ways 
which are socially profitable and personally rewarding. 


This principle is promoted through a number of imperatives. 


The first imperative is that federal, state and local 
governments seem to be committed irrevocably to a policy 
of full employment of human resources. The rate of pop- 
ulation increase no longer creates the problem which con- 
fronts less developed countries, and the race between 
economic growth and the birth rate has been won. But 
the dynamism of the American economy causes specific 
employment dislocations by making old skills redundant 
as new ones are developing. These newly required skill 
levels are the direct result of technological advancement. 
This technological advancement was brought about by the 
continuous pressure to innovate and make new discoveries 
in science, management, public administration, and social 
and economic policy. 

A second imperative is the providing of education as a 
universal human right. The decline in the demand for 
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Suggestions Improve 
Business Education 


Programs 


unskilled labor as a consequence of technological change 
and automation has increased the desire of young people 
and their parents for more education. This is seen as a road 
to better employment opportunities in an advanced 
technological society and is increasingly regarded as a 

right of all young people. 

Third, similar pressures have led to the demand for 
subprofessional and higher career-oriented education 
for most of those who are high school graduates. Higher 
career-oriented education is now being regarded politically 
as a universal right for all who aspire to it and are able to 
qualify. As a result, the pressure for broadening access to 
higher education is constantly growing in the United 
States, and it is possible that in the decades ahead there - 
will be strong pressures to expand the number of post- 
secondary educational institutions. The political demand 
is reinforced by the need for better-trained and technically 
qualified manpower in the United States. 

Finally, there is the imperative of community needs 
and pressures. The kinds of influence communities exert 
on manpower training and development arise from a 
variety of conditions and circumstances affecting the way 
children grow up and the way labor force skills are 
acquired and utilized. These conditions and circumstances 
which differ from community to community establish a 
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particular environment within which the processes of 
manpower training and skill utilization take place. They 
range from distinctive features of race, religion, and edu- 
cation to a community’s dominant industrial and occupa- 
tional characteristics. They include a community’s 
physical isolation, its population density, its housing, the 
availability and quality of its public services, and the 
demand for labor. 

The community, great or small, provides a comprehen- 
sive social context for manpower training and develop- 
ment. The community, as used here, may be a local 
neighborhood or an urban center, a spacious rural area 
or a Significant region within a state. It may embrace 
sections of several states. It may also be a grouping of 
individuals within a particular geographic location, or 
within the nation as a whole, who are bound together 
and differentiated from others by certain shared character- 
istics, a particular style of life, or a distinctive past. In 
this latter sense one may speak of the Puerto Rican Com- 
munity of New York City, the Black Community of the 
United States, and the American Indian Reservation 
Communities. 

It is within the community that the family resides and 
its children are reared and sent to school, that employ- 
ment is found and earnings are spent, and that health 
and welfare services are provided. The community encom- 
passes individual and family activity. 


Suggestions for Improving Business Education Programs 


Keeping these points in mind, one concludes that 
business education programs must be geared toward 
entry into a particular job and the administration of the 
programs must be geared toward achievement of that 
goal. This means the hiring of administrators who are 
oriented toward achievement of that goal. Unless qualified 
persons administer these programs, a waste of funds and 
ill-trained graduates will be the result. 

Effective administration can be had if the administrators 
are allowed to spend more time in the field doing those 
practical things needed to secure cooperation from the 
business community. This means, therefore, a reduction 
in the amount of the time spent preparing reports, writing 
evaluations, and attending meetings about unimportant 
issues. Emphasis ought to be on employers’ needs, desires, 
and aspirations. This will serve to improve channels of 
communication among the administrators and the prospec- 
tive employers. It leads to the dissemination of data and 
information so vital to a successful training effort. 

The administration of business education programs 
has been consistently plagued with the tendency toward 
excessive centralization. Administrators are reluctant to 
delegate authority and then business education programs 
often falter. Administrative decentralization promotes 
faculty participation and responsiveness. It decongests 
the administrative machinery so that administrators are 
freed from onerous and minor details and unnecessary 


involvement at the wrong levels about unimportant 
matters. 

The administration of business education programs 
cannot be improved unless those involved in business 
education training are committed to the ideal of improved 
administrative capability. Administrative change inevi- 
tably involves a challenge to accepted modes of action 
and traditional values. 

Also of importance is a restructuring of business educa- 
tion curriculums so that they reflect the training required 
to meet the current skill demands of prospective employ- 
ers. It makes no sense for business education programs to 
emphasize courses in management, for example, if there 
is a market labor demand for graduates with stenographic 
skills. Not to emphasize the training required to meet the 
current labor demand is grossly unfair to the graduates 
who, without the requisite amount and type of training 
as dictated by the labor market, will be unemployed or 
continued to be unemployed if they already were before 
entering the business education program. This, of course, 
can lead to a great deal of frustration for the graduates; 
it defeats the major purpose of the business education 
program; and it can damage the reputation of the school. 


Another important suggestion concerns faculty. Busi- 
ness education faculty must strive to improve their knowl- 
edge about their profession by improving their access to 
such information. The business education teacher with 
wide knowledge about the history of business, its current 
conditions, and projections for growth can motivate stu- 
dents to achieve and to perceive occupational and pro- 
fessional futures in business. Teachers barren of knowledge 
about business have difficulty in instilling “the romance 
of business” in their students.’ 

Since all students do not respond to any one method 
and since learning styles differ, various alternatives must 
also be provided through instructional packages designed 
to meet the needs of students. Now, the ultimate success 
for implementing the selected instructional packages rests 
with the teacher. Through pre-service and in-service educa- 
tion, the faculty member can be prepared to implement 
these individualized instructional programs. This type of 
instructional packaging is becoming more crucial to busi- 
ness education programs as underlined in this statement: 
“The concept of individualization will experience con- 
siderable growth in the future and will be instrumental 
in meeting public demands about producing competent 
learners and workers.” 

Finally, there is the issue of accountability in business 
education. Accountability must be established at three 
levels—administrator accountability, student and teacher 
accountability, and employer accountability. The first, 
administrator accountability, has already been discussed. 

In the past, the teacher was considered by all to be 
the trained expert responsible for the transmitting of 
knowledge to eager students. But all know now that to 
develop responsibility in the learning process, there must 
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be balanced exchange between the teacher and the stu- 
dent. There must be an atmosphere of mutual responsibil- 
ity between teacher and student for whatever happens 

in the classroom. Both teacher and student are accountable 
to each other for the achievement of educational goals. 

Employer accountability rests more on the principle of 
mutual cooperation between business educators and 
employers so that there is some relationship between 
what is taught in the business education programs and 
what is practiced in the work environment. Mutually, the 
educational community must provide the training required 
by the business community and the business community 
must provide information to the educational community 
on the nature of the training required. 

Changes in curriculum, facilities, course content, styles 
of teaching and learning, and the need for accountability 
can be frightening, particularly to those who are entrenched 
in their practices. But when change is required, it must 


NOTES 


1. For more on this point see Donald Tate, “The Well-Informed 
Business Educator Manages Information,” Journal of Business 


Education 54 (May 1979) pp. 340-342. 


2. Louis Chacon, Jr., and Toby D. Jalowsky, “Individualising 
Business Education” in B. Wakin and C. Petitjean (eds.) Alterna- 
tive Learning Styles in Business Education (Reston, Va.: NBEA, 
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The Directory of Working Women, a 
business publication for women lists 
talented, professional women who work 
in all areas - advertising, comedy, compu- 
ters, construction, medical, personnel, 
public relations, sports, the stock mar- 
ket, and trade associations. There are 
account executives, attorneys, authors, 
consultants, designers, educators, mana- 
gers, self-employed women, scientists, 
and social workers. 


These women tell how they obtained 
their job, what characteristics they feel 
are important to be successful in their 
jobs, what their job really entails, and 
hints and suggestions for women enter- 
ing the work force. 


Originating in Chicago and begun by 
A. Jane Heim, the Directory of Working 
Women also contains vital resource infor- 
mation, such as government agencies, 
business association of interest to wo- 
men, periodicals for small business, and 
periodicals especially for women. Future 
editions of the directory will expand the 
resource information and list business- 
women throughout the entire United 
States. 


“The purpose of the directory is to 
provide a channel of communication— 
putting women in touch with other 
women. 


Working Women Directory Available 


By being listed in the directory or by 
reading the directory, we hope to encour- 
age women to share their careers, their 
experiences, their ideas,” explains Ms. 
Heim. 

Businesswomen represent such pres- 
tigious organizations as Standard Oil, 

G. D. Searle & Company, Northwestern 
University, Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner 
& Smith, and Del Webb Hotels. To be 
listed in the directory is a mark of dis- 
tinction and accomplishment for women 
and a tribute to the company they rep- 
resent. 

In keeping with the idea behind the 
directory, Ms. Heim wants to help. 

“T have learned all aspects of put- 
ting together such a directory. I would 
like to offer my advice and suggestions 
(absolutely free, of course), to any wo- 
man who would like to start a similar 
directory in her area. 

But, keep in mind, too for those wo- 
men who do not want to tackle such an 
immense project as compiling a directory, 
yet wish io make a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to women, that we will be happy to 
list them in the directory.” 

Copies of the Directory of Working 
Women are $5.95 each (plus $1.00 post- 
age) and can be obtained from: A. Jane 
Heim & Associates, 1228 S. Cardinal, 
Naperville, Illinois 60540. 
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occur. The performance and relevance of business educa- 
tion programs is more readily noticed than that of many 
other programs because of the prompt opportunities 
graduates have to apply their skills and knowledge. The 
nature of business education programs makes the effective- 
ness of the programs easily recognizable. As such, an up- 
to-date program will make certain that the recognition is 
positive rather than negative and that the programs, there- 
fore, exhibit some reasonable degree of accountability. 


TV in the 


Murray J. Evans 
Burwood State College 
Burwood, Victoria 
Australia 


In 1475, a young William Caxton, fired with enthusi- 
asm over his discoveries, set up a printing press in Bruges 
and printed the first book ever to be presented in the 
English language. 

Four hundred and fifty years later, in 1925, U.S. and 
British inventors Baird and Jenkins demonstrated the 
electrical transmission of moving pictures, the forerunner 
of television. 

These great inventions have become two of the most 
accessible and diffused forms of communication available 
to present day society. 

Education is a process of communication in which we 
must make use of every available media. We use books and 
recorded voice to good advantage; however, we need to 
make greater use of the moving picture—television—poten- 
tially the greatest teaching aid since the development of 
the printed word. 

A commonly quoted sociological fact is that the United 
States has more television sets than bath tubs. We have a 
responsibility to explore television as a classroom media 
and to make our findings known to those in authority or 
with control over finances. As with most innovative teach- 
ing proposals, the lead must come from the educators. 

The speed of acceptance of television into our culture 
has been unique. A recent cartoon depicts a middle-aged 
couple sitting in front of the TV set and asking, “What 
did we look at when we listened to the radio?” This ac- 
ceptance has slipped by educators who often fail to make 
maximum use of this media. 

In business education, television can be a very profit- 
able tool. Let us consider the possible role of television 
in just one business education subject—the typing class! 


Why the Typing Room? 


Typewriting is a skill subject. As the student grows in 
physical and mental co-ordination, it becomes possible to 


ping Classroom 


extend the application of the acquired skills into produc- 
tion exercises involving elements of artistic display. A 
thorough grounding in fundamentals is essential before 
the student progresses to these more difficult assignments. 

How can we effectively make the learner aware of his 
rate of progress? Several traditional methods immediately 
come to mind: 


a) The teacher can observe each student in action 
daily and, with verbal evaluation or with the use 
of technique check sheets, make him aware of his 
progress or deficiencies. 


b) School bulletin boards can be used for the dis- 
play of progress charts of infinite variety for class 
comparison. Some teachers have the students keep 
personal speed/accuracy graphs or charts to avoid 
individual embarrassment to slow learners. 


c) Powers of observation are employed also when 

some class members are asked to demonstrate 

skills while others watch. Alternatively, partners 

might observe each other in action, or one half of 

the class might rate the other half. 

Teachers will recognize all or some of these techniques 
from their own classroom practice. Educators are aware 
that students need a knowledge of their progress if maxi- 
mum effort is to be expected. Human beings generally 
act more efficiently and diligently when they are striving 
toward a specific goal and when they are clearly informed 
of their progress towards that desired achievement. 


Uses in the Typing Room 


Television in the typing room is a means for student 
observation and self-comparison. Through this medium, 
remedial instruction can be initiated based on the ob- 
served weaknesses or deficiencies in posture or technique. 
Similarly, commendable aspects of skill building can be re- 
inforced through praise, commendation, and reward. 
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We hold up under pressure. 


We wanted to show you 

4 the difference that welded 
: frames could make. 
Because buying furniture 
shouldn't just be an 
expenditure, it should be 
aninvestment...onethat 
€ ! provides many years of 

service. That's why we build our furniture with welded 
frames instead of bolts. The difference is durability. ..a 
greater return on your investment. Our furniture will 
probably never have to withstand this much pressure. 
But if it has to, it can. 

Write for a free Garrett catalog and the 

name of our nearest representative. 


GARREN 


TUBULAR PRODUCTS. INC 

802 EAST KING STREET 

GARRETT INDIANA 46738 
PHONE (219) 357-4161 


However, television is more than a mirror reflecting 
classroom performances. It is a practical, instructional 
tool in its own right and offers more potential for class- 
room use than any of the existing media available to the 
business education teacher. But to serve any effective role 
either for the introduction to new techniques, for the 
clarification of existing practices, or for the reinforcement 
of desirable responses, classroom use of television must 
be carefully pre-planned and integrated within the whole 
teaching objective. The teacher will be called upon to 
create interesting and imaginative programs employing the 
full scope of the possibilities inherent in the television 
camera. 

The media offers potential in the following areas: 


A) _ Short instructional units on aspects of typing which 
need review of constant repetition—the method of chang- 
ing a ribbon, calculating or setting margin stops, and ad- 
dressing envelopes of varying sized can be taped. These 
tapes are valuable for students who weve absent, tardy, or 
transferred. Of course, short units like these can be made 
with 8 mm. film loops, by the use of cassette tapes, with 
sets of 35 mm. slides, or by overhead transparencies. Tele- 
vision, however, gives the extra advantage of combining 
both visual and audio instruction in one component, a 
maximum return for the effort expended in preparation. 


B) Instruction in difficult typing techniques can be ef- 
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fectively introduced with a similar short instructional unit. 


Vertical and horizontal centering techniques, methods of 
punctuation, and basic letter styles are areas in which a 
carefully prepared tape can be successfully employed for 
introduction and later for remedial instruction. 


C) Most teachers are familiar with the problems associ- 
ated with the classroom demonstration of a stroking 
method or machine manipulation. The “students to the 
front of the room” routine often results in more negative 
than positive learning as Bob pokes Craig in the ribs, or 
Sam trips up Debbie in the aisle—not to mention the im- 
possibility of all seeing what is taking place at the machine. 
The teacher reverts to individual exposition; explaining 
first and then moving around the class correcting the same 
faults on machine after machine. How much more prac- 
tical to have the television camera set up at the demon- 
stration table and the monitor placed so that all students 
can see it at the same time. A clear view of the demon- 
stration is provided and “instant replay” is available for 
those needing repetition. 


D) Motivation is not usually a problem in beginning 
typing classes. Most students find the environment and 
machinery stimulating; this is reflected in their perfor- 
mance. Over time this stimulation fades and must be re- 
placed, or supplemented by other motivating elements. At 
first, the use of television in the typing room has a moti- 
vating effect in itself. Later, it must also be used creatively 
if it is to remain a source of stimulation. The opportuni- 
ties are limitless and the range of stimuli is limited only by 
by the individual teacher’s imagination: 


1. Relevant programs can be videotaped from 
television and shown later in class. 

2. Competent typists can be assembled for a tap- 
ing session which learners may observe for ex- 
amples of a proficient finished product. 

3. With the co-operation of local businesses, short 
units can be made showing typical typing duties 
in a variety of businesses—especially those of- 
foces where graduates of the school are em- 
ployed. 

4. A variety of instances of typing for personal use 
can be portrayed in a short, but very effective 
unit. 

5. Students can be kept up to date by viewing the 
latest in typing equipment taped with the co- 
operation of local suppliers. 


E) Finally, a teacher may use pre-taped direction to the 
class for those occasions when he is absent for field trips. 
This leaves the substitute teacher little to do, and the class 
functions very smoothly as clear direction is available 
from the monitor. 


Problems 


Innovative practices mean problems. Within most basic 
school structures anything out of the ordinary usually 
causes complications. At this juncture therefore, television 
provides not only the greatest potential as a teaching aid 
in the classroom but also the greatest number of contin- 
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gent problems. Experience has shown that every problem 
has a solution—it just takes a long time to find it some- 
times! 

Probably, the most obvious limitations are financial in 
nature. The basic television equipment, usually consisting 
of a camera, tripod, zoom lens, video recorder and moni- 
tor, is expensive at first observation. Superseded models 
become relatively cheaper as new models reach the market, 
and some quite efficient used sets are available also from 
schools which are moving up a rung or two on the op- 
tion’s ladder. An initial outlay of approximately $2,000 
for a new basic unit is a reasonable cost estimate. Exami- 
nation of this expenditure from an accountant’s view- 
point of extending the cost of the asset over its effective 
working life, gives a figure of $300 per year (based on an 
approximate 7-year working life)—the cost of one electric 
typewriter and no more than is paid for some sets of pro- 
fessionally prepared overhead transparencies! Yet, look 
at the versatility of the equipment for that cost—a good 
argument for television being not only the most versatile 
but also, over a period of years, one of the cheapest, 
constant-use visual aids in which a school can invest. Of 
course, these comments are based on new equipment cost. 
Used or superseded models are available at a much re- 
duced price. 

The cost factor has greatly reduced the availability of 
television as an educational media in schools. Many school 
board treasurers will veto such a project as being too 
costly. The individual teacher has a responsibility to edu- 
cate those in authority concerning the role of television 
in the typing room and the potential return on the money 
invested. 

Some schools have ways of fund raising within the bus- 
iness education department, and most schools have a 
photography club or similar group. The purchase of basic 
television equipment can be made a project for these 
groups working together. In those schools with active 
PTAs, such a project can often catch the imagination of 
the parents if the case is clearly and adequately presented. 
Architects are obviously aware of the influence of tele- 
vision because many new school structures are being 
planned and built with full closed circuit wiring through- 
out the buildings. If we as teachers develop imaginative, 
worthwhile programs, the additional desired facilities will 
follow. 

The technical production aspect can create problems. 
Many teachers are not technically oriented, and the 
thought of operating a camera in class is fearsome enough 
without the difficulties, frustration, and imagination re- 
quired to see a program through from its inception to 
fruition. The first program is usually the hardest! After 
that they become easier. As is often the case in the prep- 
aration of audiovisual aids, getting started is one of the 
hardest tasks. Once into the project each necessary step 
becomes obvious, and the teacher gains confidence as 
these steps are met and overcome successfully. 


However; if the teacher is simply not inclined toward 
technical production this need not necessarily be an insur- 
mountable hurdle. Try to involve some other school group. 
If there is a photography club, begin at that point. In my 
own experience, it was necessary to form an audiovisual 
club with a membership of interested boys who taught 
me much more than I could have ever found out by read- 
ing or by trial and error experimentation. 

Students often have talents about which teachers know 
nothing. Simply by asking for help, one may be surprised 
at the wealth of talent revealed. With the cooperation of 
the school administration, members of this audiovisual 
club are released during study periods to act as camera op- 
erators in the typing classroom, freeing the teacher for 
close individual student attention while simultaneously 
providing a taped record of the class. In those instances 
where no club or interested group exists, two alternatives 
are available: 

1) The teacher can train a couple of students in each class 
to act as camera operators for a part of each lesson. 

2) The teacher can do the camera work personally. After 
all, supervision is still supervision even if it is through 

a lens! In addition, all students are given the opportun- 

ity to be the eyes of the teacher. 

In any period of change one can expect resistance. The 
degree of resistance is usually more marked in the educa- 
tion system since it tends towards extreme conservatism 
in the face of innovative practices. Sometimes through a 
careful analysis of the proposal in the light of the common 
educational philosophy held by the school, but more fre- 
quently through ignorance of the technique, innovative 
proposals meet considerable opposition. Television is no 
exception. Personal biases may sometimes obliterate edu- 
cational values. 

Education takes place not only in the classroom, but 
also in the staffrooms, board rooms, and administrative 
offices. People resist change and usually need proof of 
positive results before they will move. As units or programs 
are developed, show them to other teachers and invite 
their comments and suggestions. Invite interested teach- 
ers, administrators, board members, and parents to ob- 
serve the equipment in operation (after you have devel- 
oped confidence in its use, of course). Most of all, talk 
about the goals of television instruction as they relate to 
the general course; goals emphasizing the role of television 
as an aid and not as an end in itself. Seen in this light the 
media becomes less threatening. 

Education is communication. Until we reach students 
with a message they understand, in a media to which they 
can relate, we have not really begun to educate. Television 
is not a panacea. It has limitations. But we can do a lot 
more in our typing classes to make the goals of the pro- 
gram meaningful, attainable, and enjoyable. If television 
instruction takes us only a little way further along that 
path, then it is well worth the investment of money and 
time required for its implementation. 
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Academic Achievement 


of Men and Women 
in Courses Related 


Burton F. Schaffer 
and 

D. Ordell Calkins 
California State University 
Sacramento, California 


According to a recent Census Bureau report (5), the 
number of students enrolled in the nation’s colleges in- 
creased from 7.4 million in 1970 to 9.8 million in 1978, 
with the majority of this increase due to the growth in en- 
rollment of women. The number of men enrolled increased 
by only .7 million during the time period, whereas the 
number of women increased by 1.7 million. 

Even more impressive, however, is the changing enroll- 
ment in business administration. As indicated in Table 1, 
the number of women enrolled in undergraduate business 
programs within the California State University and Col- 
lege System (nineteen campuses) increased by 248% during 
the period, 1972 to 1978, compared to a 22% increase in 
male enrollment. Further, female participation in graduate 
business programs increased by 376%, versus a 19% increase 
in male participation during the six-year period. 

In light of the fact that women are increasingly attempt- 
ing to prepare themselves academically for the business 
world, the purpose of this study was to examine the aca- 
demic achievement of women relative to that of men in 
various subject areas normally associated with undergrad- 
uate business programs. The subject areas at the lower- 
division level included in the investigation were accounting, 
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Business Programs 


management information systems (data processing), busi- 
ness law, statistics, economics, and mathematical analysis 
(calculus). All of these lower-division subject areas were 
prerequisite to an upper-division course in business finance 
that was also included in the study. 


Past Studies 


Results of a number of studies comparing the academic 
performance of men and women indicate that significant 
differences between them may exist. Baca (1) reports that 
female business students tend to have a higher need for 
achievement than males. Furthermore, Peplau (2) suggests 
that women who choose to major in a field that has tradi- 
tionally been dominated by men are more likely to have 
nontraditional attitudes towards their roles and tend to 
have higher educational and career aspirations. In essence, 
women in business schools may be intrinsically driven to- 
wards superior academic performance. 

Of course, desiring superior achievement is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with attaining it. After citing numerous 
studies that found the performance of males to be superi- 
or to that of females in a college-level introductory econo- 
mics course, Siegfried and Strand (4) also concluded that 
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Table 1.—Student Enrollment in Business Programs Within the California 
State University and College System (Fall, 1972 to Fall, 1978) 


Fall, 1972 Fall, 1978 % Change 
Undergraduate = Men 24,941 30,421 22% 
Business Women 3,571 18,698 248% 
Programs Total 30,312 49,119 62% 
Graduate Men 3,118 3,719 19% 
Business Women 306 1,456 376% 
Programs Total 3,424 5.175 51% 


Source: CSUC Division of Instituitonal Research, 1978-79 Statistical 
Revort Number 9. 


on the basis of final examination scores, males outper- 
formed females in introductory economics when the course 
was presented in a conventional lecture-discussion-type 
format. Additional evidence, however, based on a pre-test, 
post-test technique indicated that, while males left the 
course with a greater understanding of economics, males 
learned no more or no less than females during the course. 
These results, the authors contended, support the hypo- 
thesis that males entered the course with a greater under- 
standing of economic concepts. 

Although the Siegfried and Strand study suggests that 
the backgrounds of females place them at a disadvantage 
in introductory economics courses, one should not conclude 
that females will remain at a disadvantage throughout their 
college careers. For example, in a study conducted by Pin- 
son and Caffrey (3), the data indicated that at the freshman 
level in college women had a lower degree of inner compe- 
tence when compared to men. The data also indicated, 
however, that as women proceed through college and are 
exposed to increased professional activity, they attain a 
much greater sense of inner competence. Therefore, even 
if one agreed that women are at a disadvantage at the 
lower-division level in economics and perhaps other busi- 


ness-related courses, a disadvantaged position would not 
necessarily have to exist at the upper-division level. 


The Study 


This study was designed to examine the academic 
achievement of women relative to that of men in several 
lower-division prerequisites to an upper-division core re- 
quirement in business finance and in the business finance 
course itself. The sample consisted of 252 students who 
had completed the upper-division core requirement in busi- 
ness finance taught by the authors at California State Uni- 
versity, Sacramento, during the fall semester, 1977. Data 
were obtained from instructor record books and student 
transcripts. 

The following questions were addressed: (a) Was there 
a difference between men and women in terms of complet- 
ing the lower-division prerequisites? (2) Was there a differ- 
ence in letter grades received by men and women in the 
lower-division prerequisites? (c) Did grade point averages 
differ between men and women prior to enrolling in the 
upper-division business finance requirement? (d) Was there 
a difference in performance between men and women in 
the upper-division buciness finance course? 


Results 


As indicated in Table 2, in terms of completing the pre- 
requisites to the upper-division business finance course, 
there were no significant differences between men and 
women. These results imply that men and women were 
equally exposed to the preliminary educational requirements 
at the lower-division level. With respect to performance in 
the lower-division prerequisites, there were insignificant 
differences in letter grades received by men and women in 
six out of the eight prerequisites. (Table 3.) In financial 
accounting and management-information systems, however, 
the women significantly outperformed the men. The 


Table 2.—Prerequisites Completed Prior to Enrolling in Business Finance 


Men 


Women 


Not Not 
Prerequisite Completed Completed Completed Completed Chi Square* 
Financial Accounting 150 5 94 3 .10 
Managerial Accounting 110 45 78 19 2.33 
Management-Information 
Systems 134 21 82 15 .06 
Business Law 144 86 1] 87 


121 


Business Statistics 


135 


Microeconomics 


Macroeconomics 148 7 


Math. Analysis 111 44 


74 07 
89 8 89 
76 
72 25 .09 


* All are insignificant at the .05 level. 
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Table 3.—Letter Grades Received in Prerequisites Completed Prior to Enrolling in 


Business Finance 


Men Women 
Prerequisite CoD AoB  CorD  ChiSquare* 

Financial Accounting 85 65 68 26 5.42* 
Managerial Accounting 57 53 42 36 02 
Management-Information 

Systems 76 58 64 18 9.24* 
Business Law 77 67 54 32 1.55 
Business Statistics 62 59 48 26 2.93 
Macroeconomics 78 70 $2 37 P| 
Microeconomics 74 61 45 31 22 
Math. Analysis 56 55 46 26 2.68 


*Significant at the .0S level. 


Table 4.—Grade Point Averages Prior to Enrolling in Business Finance 


Men Women 
Standard Standard 
Instructor Mean Error Mean Error F Ratio** 
Overall G.P.A. 1 | 0S 3.10 08 18.94* 
Prior To 
Business Finance 2 2.78 05 3.01 06 8.08* 
G.P.A. In 1 2.63 06 2.97 A 8.85* 
Prerequisites 
Completed 2 2:73 08 2.93 08 3.31 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**The Bartlett Box F test for homogeneity of variances indicated insignificant differences 
at the .05 level in all cases. 


Table 5.—Performance in Business Finance 


Men Women 
Instructor AorB CorBelow AorB Cor Below Chi Square 
Letter 1 23 -¥ 20 20 4.35* 
Grade 2 41 34 31 26 89 
Standard Standard 

Mean Error Mean Error EF Ratio* 
Percent of 1 64.12 1.28 70.00 2.09 6.32* 
Total Points 

Possible z 72.31 1.38 73.70 1.45 47 


*Significant at the .05 level. 
**The Bartlett Box F test for homogeneity of variances indicated insignificant differences 
at the .05 level in all cases. 


results are somewhat contrary to findings in previous stu- 
dies in that men did not outperform women in any of the 
lower-division prerequisite areas. 

Furthermore, the data presented in Table 4 illustrate 
that in terms of grade point averages women entered the 
upper-division course in business finance better prepared 
than men did. Women enrolled in the classes of both in- 
structors had significantly higher overall grade point aver- 


ages as opposed to the overall grade point averages of men. 


Regarding grade point averages in only the prerequisites, 
the women enrolled in the classes of one of the authors, 
Instructor #1, had significantly higher averages than did 


the men, whereas the prerequisite grade point averages of 
students enrolled in the classes of the other author, Instruc- 
tor #2, were insignificantly different with respect to sex. 

Finally, concerning the upper-division requirement in 
business finance, the classes of each instructor were ana- 
lyzed separately due to differences in grading standards, 
although both instructors evaluated the students on the 
basis of homework and multiple-choice examinations. As 
shown in Table 5, women in the classes of Instructor #1 
significantly outperformed the men, while there were in- 
significant differences in performance between men and 
women in the classes of Instructor #2. These findings are 
consistent with the evidence presented previously that 
women enrolled in the classes of Instructor #1 -had signi- 
ficantly higher grade point averages in the prerequisites, 
while there were insignificant differences in prerequisite 
grade point averages in the classes of Instructor #2. 


Implications of the Study 

Recent trends in enrollment demonstrate that an in- 
creasing number of women are finding an academic back- 
ground in business to be desirable. With respect to aca- 
demic achievement, the results of this study suggest that 
women are as capable, if not more so, as men of succeed- 
ing in business academic programs. In none of the areas 
investigated did men outperform women; in several in- 
stances, women appeared to be academically superior 
to men. 

A major implication of this study is that in the future 
women will increasingly be prepared for attractive em- 
ployment positions in the business world. As a result, the 
authors believe that more and more women will acquire 
these positions. Furthermore, they will do so not because 
of affirmative action programs but because of their cap- 
abilities. 
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Are Courses 


in Business Communications 
Meeting the Needs 


Pernell Hayes Hewing 
University of Wisconsin—Whitewater 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Effective communication in business, industry, and 
the professions has assumed greater importance over the 
past decade and promises to be the growth area of the 
next decade. If indicators are reliable, communication 
tasks will become more complex and the responsibility 
of the business communicator more varied. Are colleges 
and universities adequately training the business gradu- 
ate to perform the communication tasks of the modern 
business world? 

Currently questions of the possible inadequacies or 
deficiencies of the business communication course as 
it is taught in colleges and universities in the United 
States are receiving attention. A review of the literature 
in the field reveals that scattered attempts are being 
made through research to discover answers. 

The questions being raised are: (1) Is the course 
structured in a way that would prepare the graduates 
for the tasks required by the companies which employ 
them? (2) Does the content of the business communi- 
cation course overemphasize aspects that are not useful/ 
necessary for the graduate on the job? 

One must remember that the course in business com- 
munication has undergone many changes since Gordon 
and Howell’ hurled their scathing criticism in 1959 


Employers? 


saying, “We are convinced that courses in business Eng- 
lish and letter writing as such have no place in the busi- 
ness curriculum.” Presently, business communication is 
a required course in the core of almost every collegiate 

school of business in the United States. 

Because of the increasing number of courses offered, 
the importance of the course and the expansion of the 
complexities of the communication tasks in business 
and the professions, the business communication course 
should come under greater scrutiny of those responsible 
for training the business communicator. This writer de- 
cided to take a microscopic look at the course in busi- 
ness communication at the University of Wisconsin- 
Whitewater. The course is required of all business majors 
in the college of business and economics with the ex- 
ception of business education majors and includes in- 
struction in report writing, letter and memo writing, 
oral communication, some dictation, and other miscel- 
laneous communication skills. 

To determine whether the course in business com- 
munication is structured to prepare the business com- 
municator adequately for the job, two groups were 
surveyed: business firms which hire Bachelor of Busi- 
ness Administration graduates and the Bachelor of Busi- 
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ness Administration graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin--Whitewater from 1971-1976. 

The purpose of the survey of the business firms was 
threefold: (1) to determine what communication tasks 
the employee should be prepared to perform (2) to 
determine whether the Bachelor of Business Adminis- 
tration graduates are adequately prepared to perform 
the communication tasks of the modern business world, 
and (3) to obtain the opinion of the business firms as to 
suggestions for revision of present business communica- 
tion courses. 

The purpose of the survey of the students was two- 
fold: (1) to determine if, in their opinion, the business 
communication course adequately prepared them to 
perform the communication tasks required on the job 
and (2) to determine if, in their opinion, some aspects 
of the course should receive more emphasis, some less. 


The Survey of Business Firms 


A three-page questionnaire was sent to 129 firms 
located in Illinois, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and Minne- 
sota. These firms were chosen because they recruit Bach- 
elor of Business Administration graduates at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Whitewater and at other major 
universities throughout the United States. Of the 129 
firms surveyed, 71 or 55 percent returned the question- 
naire. Seventy percent of the firms reporting employed 
over 1,000 people, and 46 percent of the firms were 
manufacturers. Thirty-nine percent of the reporting firms 
classified themselves as service and the remainder classi- 
fied themselves as retailing or other. The major findings 
of the survey include: 


Communication Skills Needed 


1. Ninety-three percent of the firms indicated college 
graduates need initial skills in oral communication, 87 
percent said they need skill in writing management re- 
ports, 89 percent indicated they need skill in formal 
report writing, 87 percent thought they needed skills in 
writing business letters and 100 percent said more skill 
was needed in the writing of memorandums. Table | 
shows the percentage of the respondents who indicated 
the skills were either “highly” or “moderately” needed. 


Table 1: Skills Initially Needed by Bachelor of Business 
Administration Graduates 


Importance of Need 
Skill Highly | Moderately | Not Needed 
Oral Communications] 58% 35% 6% 
Management Reports | 39% 48% 10% 
(Short Reports) 
Formal Reports 39% 50% 18% 
Business Letters 56% 31% 10% 
Memorandums 60% 40% 0% 
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2. Eighty percent of the companies surveyed required 
written reports in memorandum format; therefore, the 
beginning worker should be familiar with this procedure. 
All types of reports were written in the firms surveyed, 
although the long formal report along with the justifica- 
tion report are not used as frequently as the others. The 
shorter memorandum report, letter reports, short analy- 
tical reports, progress reports, and information reports 
are the types most used by the firms responding. 

3. The method of verbal communications employed by 
57 percent of the firms is a one-to-one relationship; there- 
fore, the beginning worker should be skilled in one-to-one 
communication and good human relations. Seventy-one 
percent of the business people surveyed believe that com- 
munication skills have a great influence on advancement 
in a company. The survey also indicated that beginning 
workers generally need improvement in two areas: me- 
chanics and communication tasks. 

a. In the mechanics area 79 percent of those sur- 
veyed indicated a need for improvement in 
logical organization. 

b. In the communication task area 70 percent 
indicated a need for improvement in letter 
writing. 

4. The verbal communication tasks most often em- 
ployed by firms were required to create good human 
relations, to handle general and also technical informa- 
tion, to transmit organization philosophy, and to pro- 
cess sensitive or confidential information. 


Table 2: Verbal Communication Tasks 


Tasks Rank 


Creating Good Human Relations 


Handling General Information 
Handling Technical Information 


WwW — 


Transmitting Organizational 
Philosophy 


Handling Sensitive or 6 
Confidential Information 


Table 2 reveals how each firm ranks these verbal com- 
munication tasks on a scale of 1-6, with one being the 
highest. 

5. It is also apparent that there is a need for a second 
course in business communication. While 42 percent of 
the firms reporting indicated that one course was enough 
to prepare the student for the business world, 49 percent 
said one course was insufficient. 

The analysis of the data of the survey of business 
firms which hire Bachelor of Business Administration 
graduates indicates that there is a need for more improve- 
ment in skills of mechanics, report writing, letter writing, 
and oral communications of these graduates. It is obvious 
that these types of skills are used extensively by most 
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businesses; therefore, it is believed that more emphasis 
should be placed on these communication skills for busi- 
ness students. Because of the great variety and large 
amount of work it takes to prepare a graduate adequately 
for the business communication tasks encountered after 
graduation, a second course in business communication 
may be needed. 


Survey of Bachelor 
of Business Administration Graduates 


In the survey of Bachelor of Business Administration 
graduates of the College of Business and Economics of 
the University of Wisconsin-Whitewater, the sample con- 
sisted of 912 graduates from 1971-76. These were stu- 
dents who graduated with majors in Accounting, Market- 
ing, Finance, Management, General Business, and 
Secretarial Administration and are presently holding jobs 
in these areas in some of the major firms in the United 
States. Of the 912 surveyed, only 170, that is, 19 percent 
responded. The low return may be explained by the fact 
that many graduates no longer resided at the address to 
which the surveys were mailed and in many cases letters 
were either not forwarded or forwarded too late to be 
returned. 

The questionnaire was developed to determine what 
the students thought should be emphasized more or less 
in the course as presently being taught and what should 
be added to the course. Business communication as it is 
presently taught is a multiple section course taught by 
three or four different professors. Although the course 
is well coordinated and professors meet to coordinate 
course content, it is still possible that one professor may 
emphasize one aspect of communication more than the 
other. The questions were designed to discover in what 
detail an aspect had been taught to the respondent, and, 
in that person’s opinion, in what detail the aspect should 
be taught. 

1. Those responding indicated that instruction in oral 
communication should be increased. Twenty-three per- 
cent said oral communication was taught in detail at 
UW-Whitewater and seventy-five percent said it should 
be taught in more detail. 

2. Respondents reported that more oral presentations 
and reporting to large and small groups should be em- 
phasized. Sixty-two percent said that oral presentations 
and reporting should be taught in detail, while 
twenty-two percent indicated that oral presentations 
and reporting were taught to them in detail while at 
UW-W. Fifty-six percent of the respondents reported 
that they talked in front of groups on the job. 

3. Sixty-five percent of the respondents reported that 
more emphasis should be on short reports. Seventy-one 
percent of the respondents said that memos should be 
taught in more detail and seventy-nine percent of the 
respondents indicated that business letters should be 
taught in more detail. 


4. Many of the graduates thought that they were lack- 
ing in skills in grammar and punctuation. Fifty-seven 
percent thought grammar should be taught in detail and 
fifty-seven percent said punctuation should be taught 
in detail. 

5. Although forty-nine percent of the graduates 
thought that limited time should be spent on the teach- 
ing of dictation, seventy-five percent did not use dicta- 
tion on the job. 

6. Graphic aids should receive more detailed coverage 
than presently being taught at UW-W. Sixty-eight percent . 
reported that use of graphic aids should be taught in de- 
tail or some detail. 

7. Videotape experience should receive more stress. 
Presently some professors use the videotape to teach 
oral presentations. The student is videotaped while mak- 
in a presentation to the class or to a small group and the 
videotape is played for students to view themselves and 
listen to the evaluation of the presentation by the pro- 
fessor and classmates. Twenty-four percent of the gradu- 
ates said that the use of videotape at UW-W in the teach- 
ing of oral presentations was limited while 53 percent 
said that the videotape was not used in the teaching of 
oral presentation, but that it should be used. 

To be successful in business, industry, and the profes- 
sions, one must possess certain communication skills. 
Results of the survey of firms which employ Bachelor of 
Business Administration students and those of the survey 
of Bachelor of Business Administration graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater indicate a need to 
give careful attention to the structure and content of the 
business communication courses at UW-Whitewater. The 
surveys also suggest that most Bachelor of Business 
Administration graduates need improvement in both 
written and verbal skills. The results of the survey of the 
Bachelor of Business Administration graduates of the 
University of Wisconsin-Whitewater suggest that some basic 
changes should be made in the course content of the 
business communication course which is presently being 
taught on the campus. 

Perhaps, if other colleges and universities conduct a 
follow-up study of their students, they will find they too 
should make some basic changes in the course as it is 
presently being taught. This should be a challenge to the 
business communication teacher to examine the course, 
to conduct further research, and to try to provide the 
training the students need to perform the communica- 
tion tasks required of them in the world of work. 


NOTE 
1. Gordon, Robert A.; Howell, James H. Higher Education for 


Business in New York: 1959, Columbia University Press, 
p. 155. 
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Word Processing Survey— 


Implications for 
Business Educators 


Camille P. Reale and Frances A. Willsey 
Sacred Heart University 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The Professional Secretarial Studies program at Sacred 
Heart University is addressing itself to the challenges of an 
exciting business phenomenon—namely, a word processing 
explosion. SHU is in Fairfield County, Connecticut, which 
is east of New York City and which includes such affluent 
communities as Stamford, Greenwich, Darien, New Canaan, 
Wilton, and Westport. With the appeal of comfortable, 
suburban lifestyles, Fairfield County is experiencing an 
influx of corporate headquarters, medical and legal com- 
plexes and manufacturing firms and currently houses the 
second highest number of corporate headquarters in the 
United States. This expansion of the area business commu- 
nity has resulted in an increased demand for highly trained 
professional secretaries especially in the field of word 
processing and the Professional Secretarial Studies program 
at SHU has taken steps to meet this demand. 


Word Processing Survey 


Numerous requests have been received by the secre- 
tarial science department for trained word processing 
personnel. Therefore, in order to assess accurately and to 
provide adequately for the needs of area companies within 
the framework of a two-year secretarial degree program, 
the authors conducted a survey of area corporations. 

The objectives of the survey were: 


1. to provide proper direction in developing an 
adequate word processing program to be 
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included in the correspondence option of the 
secretarial program at SHU 

. to determine how equipment utilization is 
evolving in the business community thereby 
providing feedback that will be useful in 
updating equipment in the word processing 
center at SHU 

. to inform the area business educators about the 
extent of word processing involvement in the 
business community and to alert them to the 
need for word processing training at the secon- 
dary level as well as the post secondary level 
of education. 


Among the fifty companies contacted in this survey 
were Dresser Industries, Richardson-Merrell, Pitney Bowes, 
Olin Corporation, Carpenter Technology, and General 
Electric. Included in the survey were these questions: 


1. Does your company utilize word processing 
equipment? 
2. What type of recording media are you presently 
using—tape, card, CRT, or other? 
. Is word processing centralized within your firm? 
. What is the salary range for word processing 
technicians? 
. Has your company encountered a lack of 
adequately trained word processing secretaries? 
. Does your company plan any expansion or 
reduction in word processing functions? 


3 
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Forty percent of the companies surveyed responded to the 
questionnaire; and on the basis of this response, infor- 
mation was categorized and analyzed. 


Hardware/Software 


Findings indicated that the variety of equipment 
installed throughout the various companies ranged in 
complexity from the Burroughs Redactor I to the more 
sophisticated IBM 6240, IBM System 6, and Xerox 850. 
Other systems currently in use as indicated by the 
responses are: Wang, Vydec, Lexitron, AB Dick, and Savin. 
Inquiries as to whether or not the word processing systems 
were centralized within a company indicated a trend 
towards the decentralization of word processing equipment, 
with units being assigned to specific departments. This is a 
reversal of the initial concept of the “word processing 
center.” However, larger corporations appear to be main- 
taining word processing centers and also placing units in 
areas or departments where the work load is exceptionally 
high. 

Responses to the question relating to the types of media 
currently in use indicated that the CRT unit utilizing a 
floppy disc is the type of software used by the largest per- 
centage of those companies surveyed, followed closely by 
magnetic cards and self-contained memory. 


Personnel 


The impact of word processing in local business is 
extensive. Consequently, the question arises, “‘Are there 
sufficient numbers of trained personnel available to meet 
the demand for qualified correspondence secretaries?” 
Approximately seventy-one percent of the companies 
responding indicated that they have experienced a lack of 
adequately trained secretaries. As a result, companies 
either train in house with instruction provided by a vendor 
MSR respresentative or send the prospective correspon- 
dence secretary for instruction at an appropriate training 
site. 

Respondents indicated, almost unanimously, the fol- 
lowing skill requirements for the position of correspon- 
dence secretary: minimum typing speed of 60wmp; 
excellent spelling, grammar, and language arts skills; 
transcription ability; and ability to work under pressure. 
In some instances only experienced secretaries were hired. 
It was noted that entry-level salaries for the correspon- 
dence secretary were commensurate with the entry-level 
salaries for the administrative secretary. Salaries appear to 
increase in direct proportion to the proximity of New York 
City, including such communities as Stamford (which 
currently boasts the highest concentration of corporate 
headquarters in the state), Greenwich, and Darien. 


Future Expansion 


Approximately sixty-two percent of the respondents 
indicated the possibility of updating or expanding word 


processing equipment. Word processing managers are 
monitoring developments in the field of word processing 
in order to keep up to date on new technology and to 
enable companies to choose compatible components for 
their expansion program. Some firms indicated specific 
types of equipment that they wish to purchase. Others 
indicated a desired change in software. The main concern 
of word processing management seems to be the careful 
assessment of what is currently available in hardware and 
the cost factor involved. There was no indication of any 
reduction in present word processing functions. 


Survey Findings 


The findings of this survey point to the growing impact 
of word processing throughout the area. The stated lack 
of adequately trained word processors coupled with the 
projected potential of expansion in word processing sys- 
tem installations merit serious consideration by educators. 

The objectives of the survey were met as follows: 


1. Course offerings under the Correspondence option 
at SHU include Word Processing I and II with 
emphasis on theory and concepts, machine usage, 
and in depth emphasis on English language skills. 
To meet the community needs, a Word Processing 
Certificate program was instituted which includes 
four course offerings: Word Processing I, II, Business 
English, and Advanced Typing. 

. On the basis of survey responses, a Vydec CRT 
unit and an IBM Mag II were acquired for the 
word processing center at SHU. Prior to the survey, 
the center housed an IBM Memory typewriter, 
two Burroughs Redactron Dual Card Text Editors, 
an Olivetti Tape System, and a demonstration 
model Dictaphone Endless Loop. 

. Results of the survey were shared with area high 
school business educators via a word processing 
symposium which was sponsored by the secretarial 
department at SHU to further underscore the grow- 
ing impact of word processing. The symposium was 
attended by area business educators, word proces- 
sing vendors and exhibitors, and representatives 
of the business community. 


Word processing is the way of the future. Educators are 
being challenged to meet the current demands for special- 
ized training in the field of word processing. It is hoped 
that they will meet this challenge with updated course 
offerings at both high school and post-secondary levels. 


Please accept the 
first issue FREE. 


Successful 
Writing 
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Performance Objectives: 
Powerful, Yet Limited 


John R. Shannon 
University of Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Business educators have found that performance objec- 
tives have made a powerful contribution to instructional 
planning over recent years. Behaviorally stated outcomes 
have strengthened and unified course planning, unit plan- 
ning, and lesson planning. Especially in the office skills 
area educators have found the performance objective to 
improve the clarity of communications with students, 
parents, administrators, and other educators. In spite of 
these well-known strengths, some business educators pre- 
fer not to use performance objectives. Perhaps this is 
because they do not know how to use them or because 
they simply prefer to remain vague about where the 
learner is going in the instructional process. Yet, even 
among those who use performance objectives effectively 
a discomfort with them exists. What is the explanation for 
this almost instinctive suspicion of performance objectives? 
A more detailed examination of the strengths and limi- 
tations of performance objectives should shed light upon 
this discrepancy. 


Strengths of Performance Objectives 


Performance objectives are descriptions of behavior 
expected of the learner after instruction. Sometimes called 
“learning objectives,” “behavioral objectives,” or “learning 
outcomes,” performance objectives describe clearly and 
concisely the observable behavior which the learner will be 
able to do after instruction which he or she was not able 
to do before instruction. Gagné and Briggs, leaders in the 
field of instructional design, suggest five components for 
a performance objective:' 
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. Describe the situation: 


“Given a written longhand letter of 200 words 
and letterhead paper... 
. State the learned capability: 


the student executes... 
. State the object: 


“..a modified block, open punctuation 
letter with two carbons... 
. Describe the action: 


DY 
. Specify the tools and constraints: 


an electric typewriter in at least 
eight minutes.” 


Other leaders suggest less complex ways of stating perfor- 
mance objectives. For example, Mager suggests three 
components: 


1. Describe the action and object: 
“Type a modified block letter and two 
carbons with open punctuation... 

2. Describe the situation: 
“on an electric typewriter, given a 
written longhand letter of 200 words and 
letterhead paper... 

3. Specify the means of evaluation: 
**.. completed and mailable within eight 
minutes.” 


To make effective use of performance objectives in plan- 
ning and instruction, teachers must clearly see how a 


behaviorally stated outcome allows them to infer the 
presence of a new capability in the learner. The challenge 
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in designing instruction is to select creatively some observ- 
able behavior from which one can logically infer that learn- 
ing has taken place. This is relatively easy to do with most 
secretarial/clerical skills because effective performance is 

in the psychomotor domain of learning and, therefore, 
produces a tangible product. Students produce letters and 
memos, file and copy, take and transcribe dictation. 

The more deeply personal the learning process, the 
more difficult it is to identify an appropriate performance 
objective. Higher level cognitive objectives, such as those 
describing problem solving and creativity outcomes, are 
very difficult to state. This is obviously the case because 
the writer of such an objective is attempting to identify 
something relatively simple—an observable performance— 
from which one can confidently infer the existence of 
highly complex internal processes: problem solving and 
creative behavior. Affective objectives are doubly difficult 
to state because affective learning includes feelings, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and values, as well as related cognitive 
learnings. 

The labor required to isolate an appropriate perfor- 
mance objective pays dividends in that it is the funda- 
mental tool required to apply systems design concepts to 
planning courses, units, and lessons. The performance 
objective answers the first fundamental systems question: 
“Where is the learner going?” The second and third ques- 
tions follow logically: “How does the learner get there?” 
and “How do we know when the learner has arrived?” 
The systems approach to instructional planning has made 
it possible to isolate teaching variables for research pur- 
poses, to specify effective educational delivery systems as 
they relate to the various learning levels, to individualize 
instruction effectively, and to improve evaluation pro- 
cedures significantly. 

Performance objectives improve the efficiency of daily 
planning for teaching. According to Davis, Alexander, and 
Yelon, they fulfill five functions:* 

1. They are a guide for choosing subject-matter 
content, although many educators begin with 
content and later specify the performance 
objectives. 

2. They are a guide for sequencing the content. 

3. They are a guide for allocating teacher time to 
the most important learning activities. 

4. They are a guide for selecting appropriate learn- 
ing activities and materials. 

5. They provide standards for measuring student 
achievement. 

Melton reviewed several studies concerning the effect of 
the learner’s awareness of performance objectives upon 
achievement. His conclusion was that such knowledge 
enhances learning. A concern about why they sometimes 
fail to do so led him to identify five conditions which 
make performance objectives ineffective: 

1. If students ignore the objectives provided, either 
because they are unaware of them, or because 
prior experience suggests that it is not important 
to take note of them; 


2. If the objectives are too general or too ambiguous 
to be of particular assistance; 

3. If the objectives are of extreme facility or diffi- 
culty. (The structure of readability of instruc- 
tional material may be closely related to this 
condition.); 

4. If the objectives of particular interest are only 
a small proportion of those provided to students. 

5. If students are so conscientious, or so highly 
motivated, that they achieve the objectives 
regardless of whether or not they are specified. 


Limitations of Performance Objectives 


Business educators who stand accountable for students’ 
ability to perform on the job have found performance 
objectives to be powerful tools. The discomfort some 
educators feel in using them may lie in the objectives’ 
limitations in guiding higher order cognitive learnings and 
learnings in the affective domain. More than this, I suggest 
that this discomfort derives from a discomfort with behav- 
iorism. If teachers limit their concept of learning to exter- 
nally manifest behavior, they deny the complexity of the 
internal processes. Even if they use performance objectives 
as visible evidence of an inferred internal experience, the 
very fact that learning is conceived as evaluated by external 
acts threatens those who highly prize their own and their 
students’ freedom to control their own learning activities. 

I suggest that a perceived threat to freedom is, therefore, 
the basic source of the discomfort some educators feel with 
performance objectives. 

The poets probably say it best. Gibran’s “Prophet” 
speaks of the teacher: “If he is indeed wise he does not bid 
you enter the house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to 
the threshold of your own mind.’ 

Business educators need to deal with more than tech- 
nological, behavioral, and observable forms of learning. 
They need to lead students “to the thresholds of their own 
minds” by creating a learning environment which nurtures 
personal and intellectual growth. Business teach communi- 
cations, human relations, consumer decision-making, busi- 
ness and office management, and a number of other 
disciplines which uniquely demand involvement of the 
whole person in the learning process. If the performance 
objective is perceived as limiting this total personal involve- 
ment, no wonder it produces discomfort. 

The-more-than-technological aspects of business curric- 
ula are assuming greater significance today than ever before 
because the women’s movement has led many in secondary 
schools to set career goals in the area of business manage- 
ment, accounting, marketing, and related fields. If the 
secondary business education programs exclude college 
preparatory goals, they are behind the times. This means 
that secondary school curricula must deal with learning 
beyond the technological level. 

Educators must foster both leadership and creativity. 
Yet creativity can best develop in an environment where 
the student experiences freedom to be spontaneous as well 
as disciplined. If the performance objective constrains inner 
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freedom, spontaneity vanishes, creativity is lost, and stu- 
dents simply tolerate the classroom experience and save 
their real learning efforts for an environment which is more 
conducive to learning outside the classroom. Rollo May 
warns of both too much subjectivity and too much control 
in the learning process: 

On the one hand, when an individual insists on 
his or her own subjectivity and follows exclusively 
his or her own imagination, we have a person whose 
flights of fancy may be interesting but who never 
really relates to the objective world. When, on the 
other hand, an individual insists that there is nothing 
“there” except empirical reality, we have a tech- 
nologically minded person who would impoverish 
and oversimplify his or her and our lives. Our per- 
ception is determined by our imagination as well as 
by the empirical facts of the outside world.® 


The distrust some persons feel for performance 
objectives may well lie in an intuitive awareness of this 
impoverishment which can come from an oversimplified 
technological definition of learning. The obvious solution 
is to develop a balance—to provide an environment which 
respects the students’ freedom to choose and which devel- 
ops both spontaneity and self discipline. Such a balance 
between the technological and the free learning environ- 
ment would include both behaviorally-stated performance 
objectives and the freer student-centered processes in the 
classroom. Student-managed activities, small group and 


_ FIGURE 1 
Creativity 
Spontaneity Self-discipline 


Freedom: 


To choose to act or not to act 
To adopt an attitude or not to adopt it 


individually paced instruction, inquiry processes, discovery 
learning, and laboratory procedures are among the measures 
which develop students’ ability to act as self-directing 
individuals. 

For freedom to result in creative expression, both 
spontaneity and self-discipline are essential. The relation- 
ship among these elements are shown in Figure 1. 

The person who is truly free within is aware and open to 
experience. Authoritarian environments stifle creativity. 
When students enjoy this inner freedom in the learning 
process it is because the environment is sufficiently open 
to encourage self-discipline, spontaneity, and ultimately 
creativity. 

Educators responsible for preparing the business leaders 
society needs are challenged to provide more than tech- 
nically competent workers. They need to nurture growth 
of persons who can lead creatively. As business educators 
plan their teaching, they need to use tools like performance 
objectives effectively, yet keep clearly in mind their inher- 
ent limitations. Because they understand those limitations, 
they can concentrate their efforts on providing an environ- 
ment where freedom, spontaneity, and self-discipline nur- 
ture the growth of creative business leaders. 
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AVA Gives Award of Merit 


Two Security Pacific National Bank employees were recently honored by the American 
Vocational Association for their efforts at initiating and promoting educational programs 


Everett McDonough, vice president, and Gayle Jasso, assistant vice president in the 
bank’s Public Affairs Department, received the organization’s award of merit at the na- 


tional convention in Anaheim recently. 


The award is given to a group, organization or layperson providing service to the devel- 
opment of education for work. All of Security Pacific Bank’s educational programs will 
reach more than 10,000 California students during this school year. : 

The bank provides hand-on training for students in branch offices, classes taught by 
certified bank staff and career awareness programs for younger students. 

McDonough, a 19-year veteran banker with Security Pacific, administers the Com- 
munity Economic Development Division and Jasso heads the Educational Development 


Section. 
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Face the Future with 
Adaptability Change 


Kathy Brittain 
Memphis State University 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Rapid advances in knowledge frontiers and techno- 
logical developments have resulted in new processes 
which require skills unimagined a decade ago. These 
changes have vital implications for the individual as wor- 
ker, citizen, and person. Increasingly, “the premium, 
is .. . not on skills per se, but on the capacity to acquire 
skills, to modify them, and perhaps to begin again. 
Adaptability and flexibility are the qualities demanded 
for today’s worker.”! The Educational Policies Center 
at Syracuse University provides examples of the rate at 
which new knowledge is being created. 


1. Half of what a person learns is no longer valid 
when he/she reaches middle age. 

2. One-third of the items on the supermarket 
shelves did not exist ten years ago. 

3. Half of the labor force earns its living in indus- 
tries that did not exist when the country began. 

4. Three-fourths of all the people employed by 
industry twelve years from now will be produc- 
ing goods that have not yet been conceived.” 


Margaret Mead has stated, “The educational system 
must add quite a new function; education for rapid and 
self-conscious adaptation to a changing world. No one 
will live all his life in the world into which he was born 
and no one will die in the world in which he worked in 
his maturity.”? 

Peter Drucker states, “since we live in an age of inno- 
vations, a practical education must prepare a man for 
work that does not yet exist and cannot be clearly de- 
fined.’”* 


These writers and many others are pointing to the 
urgent need for students to adapt to and feel comfort- 
able with change, to plan for it, to master it, and to view 
it as a way of life. There will be an increasing demand 
for individuals possessing competencies in problem solv- 
ing and in human relations and for individuals who are 
capable of relearning jobs and/or adapting to changing 
jobs. Therefore, the ability to adapt will have a direct 
bearing on usable career performance and on how to 
live, cope, and grow in a high-change society. The em- 
phasis here is that change adaptability can--and probably 
will--distinguish between future success and failure. This 
gives impetus for helping students to expect and adapt 
to change NOW. 

The lag between education and the needs of the soci- 
ety it serves is well known. Almost as soon as a new pro- 
gram or subject is implemented in the school, society 
demands different skills to respond to current socio- 
economic conditions. Often, students are three know- 
ledge generations behind what they need to know for 
the world outside the school environment.* But even 
new, up-to-date curricula is not the solution to the di- 
lemma between rapidly changing technology on the one 
hand and obsolete knowledge and skills on the other. 
Acquisition of knowledge alone, regardless of how vital, 
will be insufficient to meet all future needs because no 
school (now or in the future) can teach all skills needed 
in a lifetime. 

The best solution, then, would seem to be to incorpo- 
rate opportunities to develop skill adaptability into 
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teaching methods that plan creative activity where the 
teacher serves as a facilator of learning rather than a dis- 
penser of information. These methods might incorpo- 
rate all or part of the following (and any others which a 
teacher might create). 

1. Teach problem-solving competencies in the var- 
ious curriculum areas. Resource people such as 
businessmen and politicians can be utilized to pre- 
sent actual community problems to students. In- 
volve students in real brainstorming sessions and 
role-playing situations to help students develop 
skills in devising and testing possible solutions to 
problems. 

2. Teach students to expect and anticipate change, 
realizing it is often worthwhile and enjoyable as 
well as unavoidable. The teacher, not the media, 
is the key to determining what students expect in 
any classroom setting. A teacher who actually em- 
ploys new techniques and varies the classroom 
structure frequently is the one who helps students 
to anticipate and expect change. 

3. Offer career education involving studies of various 
occupations. One example of this is “shadowing.” 
Students “shadow’ for one to five days selected 
local people within their chosen occupation. The 
student actually accompanies the chosen 
role-model during a typical day. The student gains 
first-hand knowledge of some of the skills involved 
in any chosen career. 

4. Offer education directed toward self-knowledge, 
acceptance of responsibility, ability to get along 
with others, and qualities of initiative and inde- 
pendence. In one study, employers cited tardiness, 
irresponsibility, inability to get along with 
co-workers, and inability to follow directions as 
primary reasons employees were terminated.® 
Obviously, skills alone are insufficient. 

A step-by-step Personal Achievement Strategy is a 
good method of improving personal traits that could 
affect job success. The steps for such a strategy include: 

Step one: Students take a self-inventory of personal 

traits, abilities, etc. From this inventory, each stu- 

dent identifies a weakness that could affect job suc- 
cess. 

(Example: a weakness identified by one student was 

the reluctance to proceed in any activity without re- 

peated assurance from the teacher that the work per- 
formed was satisfactory. This student produced good 
work which was almost always satisfactory so these 
assurances were really a crutch that hindered inde- 
pendent work.) 

Step two: This self-study inventory is used to formu- 
late appropriate personal goals which each student is 
capable of achieving by the end of the semester. 
(Example: in the above mentioned case, this student’s 
goal was to proceed completely through assigned 
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work, relying on self-judgment, ultimately becoming 
independent of need for teacher-reinforced assurances.) 
Step Three: The best option for implementing the 
plan is determined and selected. (The teacher and stu- 
dent work closely together). 
(Example: in the same case cited above, this stu- 
dent kept a weekly log of all completed tasks, indi- 
cating whether teacher assistance was sought, number 
of times, etc. Grades received on independently com- 
pleted projects were also logged when graded papers 
were returned, and a comparison and evaluation was 
made at the end of the project. This log was a source 
of encouragement as progress was noted during the 
semester.) 
Step four: The student and teacher evaluate the qual- 
ity of the accomplishment. The student and teacher 
have an evaluation period to discuss the goals set at 
the beginning of the semester and at the conclusion, 
which may be at the completion of each project or as 
a final evaluation at the end of the semester or a com- 
bination of each. (Example: the log kept in the exam- 
ple cited above was reviewed at the end of each 
project for one semester; then during the second se- 
mester only a final evaluation was used. 

The self-knowledge of the student is certainly en- 
hanced from the self-inventory, as well as in the final 
evaluation of the personal accomplishment.) 


Individualize or personalize the student’s educa- 
tional program in terms of courses of study, learning 
goals, learning methods, and rate of advancement. 
Learning activity packets, specialized practice sets, 
and various other materials are abundant. These ma- 
terials and many others can be used to enrich any 
student’s educational program. 


These teaching methods can prepare students for 
change by combining adaptability with developed com- 
petence and attitudes to cope with the challenges and 
changes of the future. Students will then be more assured 
of a future (regardless of the turmoil) that is meaningful, 
creative, and productive. 


NOTES 


1. Gow, J. Steele Jr., Holzner, Burkart, and Pendleton, 
William C., “Economic, Social and Political Forces,” Chp. 7, 
Goodlad Changing American Schools, p. 185. 

2. Ziegler, Warren L. Social and Technological Developments, 
Syracuse: Educational Policy Research Center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, 1971. 

3. Mead, Margaret, Culture and Commitment, N.Y. Doubie- 
day, 1969, pg.28. 

4. Drucker, Peter, ““What We Already Know About American 
Education Tomorrow,” The William T. Beadles Lecture, Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters, Pa., September, 1971, pg. 7-11. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Excerpts from Results of Advisory Council for Technical- 
Vocational Education in Texas Survey, The Balance Sheet, Oc- 
tober, 1977, p. 64. 
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CLASSROOM VISUALS .. 


JANE F. WHITE 


Georgia Southern College, Statesboro, Georgia 


AN ARRAY OF STUDENT VISUALS 


“Knowledge exists to be imparted.” —Ralph Waldo Emerson 


In business communication class dur- 
ing the /winter quarter, students were 
assigned positions in the purchasing de- 
partment of two Georgia corporations, 
Oxford Industries, Inc. (an apparel mar- 
keting and manufacturing company) and 
Flowers Industries, Inc. (a diversified 
food company). Students received an 
annual report and a letterhead from the 
company chosen as an employer. One 
option was to evaluate and to recom- 
mend the purchase of a magazine for 
the company library. Another was to 
evaluate some type of small equipment 
or supplies (electric pencil sharpener, 


electric stapler, carbon paper, or correc- 
tion tape or fluid). Their findings were 
presented in both written and oral re- 
ports. For the oral presentation, posters, 
the opaque projector, and demonstra- 
tions were used. The five visuals illus- 
trated are concerned with magazine and 
pencil sharpener evaluations. VISUAL A 
used four colors of construction paper: 
orange, blue, white, and green to sum- 
marize aspects of five magazines; VIS- 
UAL B employed a collage of colored 
pictures depicting clothing to illustrate 
the ‘type magazine needed for Oxford 
Industries; VISUAL C used special mark- 
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ers, in green, red, purple, and brown to 
illustrate the rating of the magazines; and 
VISUAL D, illustrated points of three 
different electric pencil sharpeners with 
the shape of a pencil, using as a back- 
ground yellow construction paper with 
the point of the pencil in black and the 
features of each in orange and the cost in 
red. Although these visuals lack much 
professional preparation (one even has a 
spelling error), students had the opportu- 
nity to use their ability in making a deci- 
sion in a somewhat realistic situation. 
Teachers should encourage this type of 
activity through varied class activities. 
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AUDIOVISUAL SOURCES 


... Bulletin Board Letters and Numbers 


A source of pre-cut cardboard letters 
and numbers is Mutual Aids. These let- 
ters, which are available in eight colors 
and ten sizes, range in cost from $2 to 
$3. Also available are 3-D plastic pinback 
letters and numbers in three colors and 
thirteen sizes. Mutual Aids’ catalog de- 
scribes these and other instructional 
media. Write to 1953% Hillhurst Avenue, 
Los Angeles, CA 90027, for a copy. 


... Color Slide System 


Xerox Corporation has developed a 
Color Slide System, which is marketed 
exclusively through Xerox Reproduction 
Centers. These Centers will lease color 
terminals to clients wishing to create 
business slides, such as graphs, charts, and 
statistical data. Color slides can be cre- 
ated at the terminal and viewed ona TV- 
like screen. Additional information is 
available from Xerox Corporation, Xerox 
Square 006, Rochester, NY 14644. 


... Dictaphone Transcription Courses 


Five new training courses for word 
processing, secretarial, legal, and medical 
transcription are available from Dicta- 
phone Corporation. These courses pro- 
vide schools, business organizations, and 
individuals with an effective way to 
instruct students and employees in the 
skills required in automated dictation 
transcription. Lessons are pre-recorded 
on cassettes and geared for self-instruc- 
tion. Course titles are: “Word processing 
Transcription Course,” “Legal Transcrip- 
tion Course,” ‘‘Medical Transcription 
Course,” ‘“‘Secretarial Practice Course,” 
and “Executive Dictation for Word Proc- 
essing.” All are compatible with Dicta- 
phone’s Thought Master standard 
cassette desktop transcription units. 
Additional information is available from 
Dictaphone Corporation, 120 Old Post 
Road, Rye, NY 10580. 


... Posters on Shopping 


“The Fundamentals of Shopping” 
covers everything from credit cards to 
comparison shopping, lingerie to beef 
liver. Beautifully drawn graphics and 
incisive commentariesenhance these pos- 
ters. The set, 11” x 14”, costs $7, and is 
available from J. Weston Walch, Pub- 
lisher, Box 658, Portland, ME 04104. 
This company’s catalog describes many 
other visuals. 


...Electronic Calculator Media Packages 


A series of five media packages on 
the electronic calculator has been mar- 
keting recently. The set is accompanied 
by supplementary material, such as prac- 
tice exercises and quizzes. These media 
packages are appropriate for an intro- 
ductory course for students unacquaint- 
ed with an electronic calculator or for 
review practice. For additional informa- 
tion on this set and other media pack- 
ages, write to National Instructional 
Systems, Inc., P.O. Box 1177, Hunting- 
ton Beach, CA 92647. 


... Film Programs 


Seven new films have been added to 
the film program of Salenger Educa- 
tional Media. Two of interest for busi- 
ness communication classes are: ““Who’s 
on First (Interpersonal Communica- 
tion)” and ‘‘Non-Verbal Communica- 
tion.” Both films demonstrate how com- 
munication can be more effective with a 
better understanding of communicaticn 
barriers. Request a free catalog from 


Salenger Educational Media, 1635 
Twelfth Street, Santa Monica, CA 
90404. 


... Tutor Series Program Cassettes 


AVAS Corporation has developed 
new Tutor Series Cassette Programs. 
Included is a math cassette designed to 


strengthen arithmetic skills on all levels. 
Math Tutor is ideal for remedial and 
individualized instruction. Through the 
personal performance response feature 
of the program, The Imagination Ma- 
chine computer automatically deter- 
mines the level of ease or difficulty the 
individual requires and varies problems 
and arithmetic questions appropriately. 
The Math Tutor and the other tutor 
programs, such as Typing Tutor, make it 
easier on students to develop skills, 
knowledge, dexterity, and speed in many 
subjects. Write AVAS Corporation, 196 
Hoit Street, Hackensack, NJ 17602, for 
specific information. 


... Safety Films 


Three new safety films have been 
produced by BNA Communications, Inc. 
The first film, ‘“‘Here’s Looking at You,” 
stresses off-the-job safety. The second 
film, ‘The Great Cover-Up,” emphasizes 
the importance of protective clothing at 
work. The third film, ‘“‘A Matter of Bal- 
ance.” gives action plans for preventing 
falls on the job. All films are available for 
sale, rental, or review and each has a 
workbook, which may be purchased in 
quantities. For further information, 
write BNA Communication Inc., 9401 
Decoverly Hall Road, Rockville, MD 
20850. 


... Typewriting Poster Set 


This bulletin board kit, ““A Good 
Typist,” illustrates fourteen colorful 
techniques stressing the positive ap- 
proach. Each poster in two colors—red 
and white—vividly demonstrates good 
typewriting techniques, such as posture, 
neatness, and eyes on copy. For a set, 
send $3 to Educational Supplies & Serv- 
ices, P.O. Box 164, Statesboro, GA 
30458. 


... “Office of the Future’’ Report 


A 32-page report on “‘The Office of 
the Future’’ stresses the role of the data 
processing manager for the automated 
“office of the future.’’ The report pro- 
vides a realistic overview of management 
and contains twelve pertinent articles 
among which are: Who Will Take 
Charge? ; Office Automation ‘buy guide’; 
What’s Word Processing? ; Microfilm and 
Its Impact on Office of Future; and 
Searching for Simplicity on Office Hori- 
zon. The report, a special insert in the 
May issue of Data Management, DPMA’s 
official monthly publication, is available 
for $1.25, prepaid, from Data Processing 
Management Association, International 
Headquarters, 505 Busse Highway, Park 
Ridge, IL 60068. 
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for classroom teachers 


Teacher’s Thoughts about Research in Accounting Education 


Robert M. Swanson 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 


A professional friend of mine remarked recently that 
relatively few people do any research in content, mate- 
rials, or teaching methods related to high school account- 
ing. I had the uneasy feeling that he was correct. ‘lo 
round out the feeling, I made a simple (and unscientific) 
survey of some available facts. 

First, I checked the listing for accounting and book- 
keeping in the Business Education Index for the twenty- 
five years from 1954 to 1978. The tally prepared in this 
way showed approximately 400 items listed that might 
be classified as research in accounting/bookkeeping. These 
studies included those done as part of the requirements 
for master’s and doctor’s degrees. Also, a few independent 
research studies were listed. 


1. About one in four of these studies related to 
methods of teaching. 

2. About one in four studies related to curriculum, 
course content, or the accounting textbooks and 
materials available or needed. 

3. About one in seven studies related to the character- 
istics of successful and unsuccessful students (ac- 
counting graduates). 

4. About one in five studies related to surveys of busi- 
nessmen and accounting/bookkeeping jobs (to deter- 
mine what is needed on the job). 

5. About one in fifteen studies dealt with use of ma- 
chines and ADP in accounting or office work. 

6. About one in twenty studies were follow-up studies 
of graduates of accounting courses or accounting 
curricula. 


Second, I checked (again just by a quick count) the 
research reported in the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal from the 
first issue in 1957 to the last issue in 1978. In the mast- 
head for this publication is a statement that it is a quar- 
terly devoted to research, scholarship, and leadership in 
business education. We can safely assume that the best of 
our research in business education must be included in 
this publication. From 1957 to 1978, approximately 143 
articles were identified as research studies (some complet- 
ed as part of degree requirements; some completed as inde- 
pendent studies). Of the 143 studies so identified, only 
nine were related to accounting/bookkeeping. Two of 
these studies were not directly related to the field, but did 
report some findings related to accounting. Relatively 
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few studies (research) in accounting were judged signi- 
ficant enough to be submitted and/or to be selected for 
publication in the journal where our best research should 
be reported. 

Faidley and DeMuth found that there is a prestige hier- 
archy for business education courses.. Accounting and 
data processing stand at the top of the prestige hierarchy 
with accounting having a slight edge and leading the list. 

I conclude from the Faidley and DeMuth report that busi- 
ness education teachers like to teach the subjects with the' 
highest prestige and feel lower on the social scale when 
teaching subjects lower on the list. The facts I informally 
collected on research being done in accounting, however, 
indicate to me that either the prestige of accounting 
courses does not attract research-minded teachers or some- 
thing prevents them from doing research. 

Most of the studies listed in the Business Education In- 
dex and in the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal refer to high school 
accounting or bookkeeping. (Maybe we need a study to 
determine just how important it is that we continue to 
complicate our thinking by drawing a fine line between 
“accounting” and “bookkeeping.’’) However, even those 
studies made of collegiate accounting seem to have some 
implications for high school accounting. 

Third, I referred to the Delta Pi Epsilon Bulletin No. 3, 
1972, “‘Needed Research in Business Education,” and to 
Delta Pi Epsilon Bulletin No. 5, 1978, same title, to com- 
pare the list of needed research. The listings are almost 
identical. The opinion of my friend may be true. Relatively 
few business educators do research in accounting. 

For degree requirements, a thesis or dissertation usu- 
ally must be unique--not done before by anyone else. Or, 
the study must have been done so long ago that we need 
to have the information updated. Degree researchers have 
a tendency to study a topic that has been covered by no 
one else. Few researchers in accounting tend to concen- 
trate effort and explore an area in depth. 

There are two basic areas in which research should 
be concentrated: 

1. What should students learn in preparation for work 

in the accounting field? 

2. How can students best learn what they need to 

know? 

We would be well served, for example, if there were 
some way to bring together all the data compiled across 
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the United States on what businessmen say is needed by 
students desiring to go into accounting work upon grad- 
uation. 


Research design 


A tremendous amount of our research in accounting 
education is based on questionnaire studies. If we could 
bring all this current status data together, we might 
have, for example, a broad, common picture of what ac- 
counting students need to know in this field. However, 
the differences in design of the questionnaires, selection 
of the sample, and treatment of the data, make a sum- 
mary of the data difficult. 

What we need are some questionnaire, status studies 
done in many sections of the nation using the same re- 
search design, questionnaires, and statistical treatment 
of data. Again, there seems to be a desire to make each 
study unique. Therefore, one group of businessmen is 
surveyed to determine what personal traits prospective 
accounting employees need. (As we know, a sense of 
humor, ability to add accurately, and good spelling tech- 
niques always seem to rate high.) But, another group of 
businessmen may be surveyed to determine their opinions 
about a completely different list of characteristics. We 
find great difficulty putting the two studies together and 
determining what we really know. 


Most Researchers Are Beginners 


As an interesting week-end activity, go through the 
issues of the Business Education Index for the past ten 
years. Write down the name of any single individual who 
has completed a piece of research in accounting, and find 
where that individual is listed subsequently as doing any 
additional research in the field. In most cases you will 
find that we only go around once. Research is a skill. We 
become better as we practice. Relatively few individuals 
in accounting education make research a continuing 
activity and develop the expertise needed to produce th 
the in-depth results we long for. A first attempt at re- 
search, done as part of a degree requirement, is just a 
beginning. Where is the solid core of experienced re- 
searchers in accounting education (or in business edu- 
cation for that matter)? We have relatively few. 


Experimental research 

An opinion survey is always comfortable for a begin- 
ner. Questionnaires are carefully prepared. A random 
sampling of addressees is compiled. The questionnaires 
are mailed, returned, and replies tallied. Interpretation 
can be relatively simple. The prevailing opinion will be 
that which is stated by the greatest number of people. 
We are asking them ‘“‘How do you feel about this ques- 
tion?’’ As soon as enough people have felt the same, we 
conclude that opinion has the weight of dogma. As a 
result of this kind of survey, we have generally concluded 
that students in high school accounting should have two 
kinds of objectives: (1) Develop the skills and know- 
ledges needed to earn a living in an accounting job. 
(2) Develop the skills and knowledges needed to function 
in personal business activities. However, the way the 
course is usually taught puts an emphasis on mastering 
the skills and knowledges needed to earn a living. The 
accepted opinion (supported by more people feeling it 
is more acceptable than any other opinion) is what we 
say--but we do differently because we do not find a way 
to try out the opinion in actual classroom practice. 


A large amount of the research in accounting educa- 
tion is of the questionnaire survey type (some people 
might argue that it is a survey and not research). There 
is a need for more experimental research based on actual 
classroom application of some of the facts we believe 
we know. For example, most accounting educators seem 
to agree, based on facts from past studies, that the use of 
simulation (practice sets) helps student learning in ac- 
counting. We need many identical, experimental studies 
based on a good research design to prove that the use of 
practice sets works, and to determine how to use the 
practice sets to best advantage. One or two doctoral can- 
didates might be able to prepare the experimental re- 
search design for this study. The evaluation instruments 
could be constructed and validated. Then, may addition- 
al doctor’s and master’s degree candidates could use the 
design to collect evidence about how well the method 
works. As new data is interpreted, the experimental de- 
sign could be adjusted. 

We used to call this kind of activity classroom or ac- 
tion reserach, but we get precious little of it in account- 
ing education, today. 


Time and Money 


The researchers in the scientific fields know that good 
research requires time and money. Most doctor’s and 
master’s degree candidates have very little of either to 
devote to research. I have a feeling (unsupported by facts 
or research) that many potentially research-minded ac- 
counting educators are turned off because they have 
neither the time nor money to complete the job once 
they start or to continue in research once they have com- 
pleted their first, halting steps in that direction. Survey- 
ing opinions has a place in the scheme of things. But, as 
a profession, we must find ways to support with more 
time and money those people who can and want to make 
a contribution through research--especially through ex- 
perimental research. 


Communications 


Somehow most of us never hear about all the findings 
from the research (surveys) done by others. Some of the 
research is reported in our professional literature. How- 
ever, how to apply the findings to our day-to-day class- 
room activities often escapes us. 

For example, in 1967, Fairbank completed a fairly 
extensive study of the extent to which the skills and 
knowledge included in the New York State high school 
bookkeeping syllabus are used by graduates of these 
courses.” Relatively few accounting teachers in the Uni- 
ted States know or remember the details of the Fairbank 
Study. 

Six years later, West completed a study of what ac- 
counting clerks do on the job in New York City.? West’s 
study received widespread dissemination through pro- 
fessional literature. How many accounting teachers know 
or remember the details of West’s study of New York 
City? 

Probably more teachers remember the facts from 
West’s study than from Fairbank’s survey because of the 
greater coverage provided. More studies of the same 
kinds as those done by Fairbank and West should be 
done in many localities throughout the United States; 
and, we must find a way to make the findings generally 
available to classroom accounting teachers. 
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Designing and Encouraging Accounting Research 


In case someone is preparing a questionnaire study, 
here are some of my opinions: 

1. We need to find a way to coordinate the amount 
of energy being put into accounting education research. 
We also need to find a way to summarize all the resarch 
so classroom teachers can use it. 

2. We need to concentrate our research in two broad 
areas: (a) What should students know? (b) How can stu- 
dents best learn what they need to know? 

3. We need to have many studies done, based on a 
common research design, to build a large body of re- 
search knowledge about the two basic areas listed above. 

4. We need to find a way to encourage 
research-minded accounting teachers to continue to do 
research and to build a research expertise--we need re- 
searchers, not just classroom teachers sometimes doing 
research. 

5. We need much more experimental research follow- 
ing a common research design. 


6. We need more time and money for the research- 
minded accounting educators so they can do 
continued research. 


TI wish I knew how to accomplish all these things. 
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A good secretary with experience in the financial services industry is hard to find these 
days, a national survey reveals. In fact, any secretary is hard to find, good or bad. The 
current national shortfall for all industries is estimated at about 80,000, but the deficit is 
expected to surpass the quarter million mark in as little as five years. 

According to Ms. Chriss of Dunhill Personnel System, Inc., locating a qualified secre- 
tary in today’s job market can be tantamount to undertaking an executive search. In 
many cities, a qualified secretary can arrive one day and go to work the next. 

To counteract the situation, companies have resorted to a variety of devices. Many 
executives are sharing secretaries, or doing some of the less time consuming clerical duties 
themselves. Many offices with heavy typing loads have invested in word processors and 
other computerized devices to cut down on clerical time. A very few companies have 
begun to offer higher salaries and other fringe benefits to attract candidates. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 


MEASURING STUDENT GROWTH: 
TECHNIQUES AND PROCEDURES 
FOR OCCUPATIONAE EDUCATION, 
Richard C. Erickson and Tim L. Wentling, 
Rockleigh, N.J.: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
443 p., $16.95, 1980. 


This comprehensive reference offers 
scores of procedures and techniques for 
selecting, developing, applying and evalu- 
ating teacher-made and standardized oc- 
cupational ed tests. All subject areas in 
occupational education are covered—in- 
dustrial and business education, home 
economics, agriculture, health occupa- 
tions, plus personal and public services! 
The dozens of sample questions and forms 
supply the guidelines one needs to devel- 
op practical tests that provide an accu- 
rate record of students’ growth. 


BUSINESS WRITING WORKSHOP, 
Courtland L. Bovee, Editor. La Mesa, 
Calif.: Roxbury Publishing Company, 
240 p., Softcover, $11.95. 


This complete course in more effec- 
tive business writing shows readers how 
to streamline every type of business com- 
munication for greater success, from gen- 
eral correspondence, sales and collection 
letters to new business proposals and re- 
ports. The book combines the advice of 
twenty-seven leading business writing 
authorities. Readers will learn how to 
use a simple formula that makes writing 
more readable and will discover the key 
words which cause writing difficulty. 
Ways are shown for avoiding the telltale 
words and phrases that are the mark of 
a writer with obsolete skills. Methods 
are given for streamlining writing activi- 
ties—for organizing time and energy for 
maximum output. 

Letters receive special attention, in- 
cluding customer, sales and credit corres- 
pondence. Readers learn how to trans- 
form routine letters into sales and image- 
builders by using simple psychological 
techniques. Pointers for improved style 
are liberally provided in “The 10 Biggest 
Mistakes Letter Writers Make.” 

Also featured are skill-building exer- 
cises, in word usage, phrasing, sentence 


tone and construction, persuasive writ- 
ing, idea presentation, direct appeal, and 
positivism. These are followed by a 
checklist of “‘wordy and trite expres- 
sions,” each one featuring an “improved 
alternate choice.” 


MODERN REAL ESTATE, Alvin L. Ar- 
nold, Charles H. Wurtzeback, and Mike 
E. Miles, Boston, Mass.: Warren, Gorham 
& Lamont, Inc., 570 p., $18.50, 1980. 


The trend in college teaching to stress 
practical training in business courses is 
emphasized in a new textbook. 

Stressing decision-making, the text 
promotes student understanding and in- 
terest with highlights of how real estate 
professionals make decisions. It focuses 
on problem solving and challenges the 
student to find solutions to problems re- 
lating to law, appraisal, financing, in- 
vestment and development. Specific 
techniques are presented in a practice- 
oriented form that provides excellent 
preparation for real estate licensing ex- 
aminations. 


ORGANIZATION THEORY AND 
MANAGEMENT, Warren B. Brown, 
and Dennis J. Moberg, John W. Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. 684 p., $18.95, Feb. 
1980. 


In recent years there has been an 
enormous increase in both research and 
practical insights concerning organiza- 
tion theory and management. We now 
know more about the functioning of or- 
ganizations than ever before. A problem 
with this rapid growth of knowledge, 
though, is that the introductory student 
has a difficult time catching up with 
what is currently known about the field. 
Too often one hears the reaction that a 
particular theory is just ““common 
sense,” or that a certain textbook tech- 
nique may be fine in theory but it 
doesn’t work in practice. While these 
reactions may not always be deserved, 
they do point out a problem. While try- 
ing to keep a presentation practical and 
down-to-earth, we often fail to intro- 
duce students to the complexities and 
nuances of organizational activities. 


In striving for such a balance in this 
book, we have emphasized both the ba- 
sic nature of the various concepts we 
use and how these concepts are interre- 
lated. Management thought is com- 
posed of separable clusters of ideas (or 
levels of analysis as we call them) on 
planning, structure, technology, and so 
on. These ideas are best understood 
through an appreciation of how they in- 
teract with each other. Naturally, con- 
sidering such reciprocal relationships 
brings a great deal of complexity into 
the presentation. The authors have at- 
tempted to provide their readers with 
several means of linking theory with 
everyday organizational life. First, each 
level of analysis is introduced separately, 
including conceptual aspects and classifi- 
cation perspectives. Next, they include 
a section on what that particular level 
of analysis looks like to a “‘detached ob- 
server,” that is, one who views the or- 
ganization through inexperienced eyes. 
Each concept is then discussed and ana- 
lyzed from a variety of viewpoints. In 
these sections they also include exam- 
ples on how researchers gather informa- 
tion about the variables in question. 
The authors wrote the book with in- 
troductory students in mind, undergrad- 
uates and first-year MBAs. It was de- 
signed to stand alone, to provide a basic 
set of materials for a variety of intro- 
ductory courses in management, or or- 
ganizational theory, or combinations of 


ACCOUNTING: A MANAGEMENT 
PERSPECTIVE, Lyman A. Keith, En- 
glewood, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 433 p., 
1980. 


Accounting: A Management Perspec- 
tive presents those aspects of the ac- 
counting process that are of primary 
concern to managers at all levels of busi- 
ness and other institutions. It was written 
with the accounting needs of managers 
in mind rather than the needs of an ac- 
counting theorist. Many of the concepts 
developed are the same, as regards their 
title, as those developed in a number of 
management accounting texts. The prin- 
cipal difference between this and other 
texts in the field is the manner in which 
the various concepts are developed, ex- 
plained, and used. The author is prima- 
rily concerned with the basic issues yet 
the materials in this text have provided 
many students with the background 
needed for advanced study in the areas 
of cost accounting and financial control. 

The text shows how the accounting 
system serves the operating manager and 
how in certain instances it fails to pro- 
vide the information needed in many 
decision-making areas. The concern is 
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for the overall accounting process with 
emphasis on an understanding of costs, 
cost behavior, cost systems, and how 
this understanding can enable managers 
to perform more effectively. 

The discussions are direct and uncom- 
plicated. This is a non-mathematical text 
that places greater emphasis on numeri- 
cal relationships than on mathematics 
and equations. At the end of each chap- 
ter key words or terms that were used 
and the meaning of them are given in the 
Glossary. 


PRACTICAL PERSONAL FINANCE, 
Deerfield, Mass.: Channing L. Bete Co., 
Inc., Teacher’s Kit, $32.00, Student’s 
Set of Workbooks, $5.00. 


Practical Personal Finance is a hands- 
on, learning-by-doing money manage- 
ment course that will help students de- 
velop and acquire necessary financial 
skills. The curriculum is intended for use 
by high schools, junior colleges and fi- 
nancial institutions. 

A highlight of the Practical Personal 
Finance course is the actual involvement 
by students in confronting and making 
money management decisions. Another 
feature is the use of outside resource per- 
sons, such as counselors, loan officers, 
real estate and insurance agents, and fi- 
nancial planners. Students learn about 
such things as finding a job, maintaining 


a budget, renting an apartment, how-to’s 
of checking and savings accounts, and 
different types of insurance. Subject 
areas covered include economics, em- 
ployment, taxes, budgeting, banking, 
credit, shelter, shopping, insurance, in- 
vestment and financial disaster. 

The Practical Personal Finance Teach- 
er’s Kit includes a compact desktop ref- 
erence file, a teacher’s guide, one set of 
student workbooks, supplementary 
background materials and, as a special 
supplement, a folder outlining compe- 
tencies and indicators. 


BUSINESS IN ACTION, Lester R. Bittel, 
New York: Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill, 
419 p., $16.95, January, 1980. 


The two closely correlated compo- . 
nents of Business In Action are a text . 
that provides brief but comprehensive 
coverage of business concepts through ' 
the use of numerous learning aids, and a 
Resource and Activity File that consists 
of an integrated set of data for a typical 
business, its industry, and associated 
community plus student activities and 
assignments. Converting the text into stu- 
dent action experiences, this business 
model enables students to actively and 
creatively apply the competencies them- 
selves by conducting practical business 
activities learned from the text. 

Available to reinforce key concepts 
and competencies developed in the pro- 
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decision-making experiences in true-to- 
life situations. Designed for completion 
within a class period, these marketing 
and finance simulation games are geared 
to the beginning level and are written in 
the basic language. 

Offering all the support materials any 
instructor might need to successfully im- 
plement the program is the comprehen- 
sive Course Management Guid: and In- 
structional Resource. In addition to 
teaching aids, exams, lesson guides, and 
other suggestions, it explains how instruc- 
tors may expand their role as student in- 
volvement increases. 


ESSENTIALS OF ADVERTISING, 
Louis Kaufman, 575 p., $18.95, 
February 1980. 


The author maintains that the art and 
business of persuasive communication— 
advertising, for short—is essential to the 
welfare of the business community it- 
self and to the nation as a whole. 

The text moves from the pragmatic 
considerations that underlie the fin- 
ished ad—marketing intelligence and re- 
search (increasingly important today) 
and the budget (whose constraints affect 
media choice as well as ad design)— 
through media, to the final campaign. 
The media chapters include a full range 
—from 60-second television commercials 
to embossed paperweights. There is a 
chapter on business and farm publica- 
tions—a rapidly growing segment of the 
advertising industry that has been rela- 
tively neglected—as well as one on out- 
door and transit media and another on 
trade and industrial advertising. 

The four chapters are devoted to the 
creative side of advertising—developing 
strategies, writing copy, creating art, and 
choosing appropriate printing processes. 

The coordination of all the elements 
of advertising— budgeting, research, 
media selection, and creative strategy—is 
shown in the chapters on consumer ad- 
vertising campaigns. business (trade and 
industrial) campaigns, and international 
and service campaigns. 

Brief case histories are sprinkled 
throughout the text to show what kinds 
of decisions and subsequent courses of 
action are needed to accomplish the mar- 
keting objectives that underlie all ad- 
vertising. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING, Ronald M. 
Copeland, Paul E. Dascher, and Dale L. 
Davison, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
517 p., $17.95, January, 1980. 


Financial Accounting is an introduc- 
tory level textbook, appropriate for a 
one-semester or a two-quarter elementary 
accounting course. No previous exposure 
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to the material is assumed and the book 
is intended to be used alone or enriched 
with appropriate supplemental materials 
at the option of the instructor. 

Section one presents an introduction 
to accounting by emphasizing the impor- 
tance and usefulness of financial state- 
ments, and develops a basic set, includ- 
ing balance sheet, income statement, 
and funds flow statement. 

Section two leads into the fundamen- 
tals of the accounting process. The debit/ 
credit, mechanism, the journal, and the 
ledger are introduced and explained. This 
section uses procedural illustrations to 
view accounting as a processing system, 
developed and functioning in a manner 
parallel to other information systems. 

Section three views the accounting 
process in the context of the income 
statement. At this point, the text begins 
to emphasize income determination. 

Section four deals with particular is- 
sues involved in recording and reporting 
asset, liability, and equity items. These 
chapters, while developed with a recogni- 
tion of the importance of reporting earn- 
ings, provide specific treatments on sub- 
jects that affect particular transaction- 
based accounts. 


Section five presents topics that can en- 


hance the student’s grasp of accounting. 
The capstone of this section is a chapter 
dealing with the total financial report, in- 
cluding footnotes, auditor’s opinion, SEC 
disclosures, and the conceptual framework 
project. 


AUDITING THE DATA PROCESSING 
FUNCTION, Richard W. Lott, New 
York: Amacom, 208 p., $16.95, 1980. 


The author addresses general mana- 
gers, data processing managers, and au- 
diting personnel who are all concerned 
with how data processing functions. 
Goals and control are the focus of Au- 
diting the Data Processing Function. 
Here is an evaluation of the risks inher- | 
ent in the use of computers, analyses of 
the five major segments of the data pro- 
cessing function (from preinstallation 
activities to actual operations) and sug- 
gested goals for all who use data proces- 
sing. Appendixes include a list of sug- 
gested readings and a glossary. 


HOW TO ENTER REAL ESTATE 
SALES, F. Peter Wigginton, McGraw- 
Hill, 158 p., $13.95, May, 1980. 


Drawn in part from extensive studies 
conducted by the National Association 
of Realtors and culled from interviews 
and the author’s experience in the field, 


this volume portrays the day-to-day ex- 
periences of the real estate salesperson. 
Current profiles of the earnings, age, and 
education of successful people in the 
field are described. 

Vital information on the licensing 
process is presented, including state-by- 
state requirements and the details of pre- 
licensing training. This book also pro- 
vides valuable tips on the successful so- 
licitation of clients and methods for in- 
creasing sales. 

A valuable resource for anyone con- 
sidering a real estate sales career, this 
book describes what hiring brokers look 
for in a potential employee. It enables 
prospective salespeople to acquire a fa- 
miliarity with the profession that helps 
determine the area of real estate most 
suitable for them: houses, condominiums, 
office and industrial buildings, or rentals. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING-PRINCI- 
PLES AND ISSUES, 2nd Edition, 
Michael H. Granof, 686 p., $17.95, 
March 1980. 


This revised edition presents an intro- 
duction to financial accounting in prac- 
tice and in theory. The text aims to pro- 
vide students with an understanding of 
basic accounting principles as well as 
with an appreciation of the significant is- 
sues currently facing the accounting 
profession. It presents accounting as a 
dynamic and sometimes controversial 
discipline, not as a dogmatic set of rules 
or even principles. It points out the limi- 
tations of, as well as the rationale for, 
current practice. It challenges the reader 
not only to understand what is being 
done today, but also to become aware of 
why continually changing circumstances 
require constant reevaluation of specific 
accounting methods. 

The text focuses on the historical cost 
“model” of accounting—that on which 
conventional accounting is based—in or- 
der to make certain that the reader has a 
thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the profession as it is practiced today. 
Integrated throughout the text are dis- 
cussions of alternative approaches, in- 
cluding fair market and discounted cash 
flow valuation methods. These approaches 
are introduced to highlight the strengths 
and limitations of current practices and 
to enable students to view current pro- 
cedures from several different perspec- 
tives. 

The revised edition contains new or 
expanded materials on a number of cur- 
rent issues such as foreign currency trans- 
lation, oil and gas accounting, and replace- 
ment cost accounting. A brief discussion 
of the features of nonprofit accountin 
has also been added. ' 


KEYS TO SOUNDS AND SPELLING, 
Silver Spring, MD: Institute of Modern 
Languages, Inc., $4.95, 1980. 


Keys to Sounds and Spelling includes ac- 
tivities to help discriminate sounds and 
spell new words. The volume offers 
crossword puzzles, sentence completion, 
dictation, visual aids. Each lesson’s key 
word helps students to identify new 
sounds and use what they know to 
speak and write in English. For class- 
room work or self-study. 


BEST 1979 BUSINESS & MANAGE- 
MENT BOOK NAMED 


WHERE TO FIND BUSINESS INFOR- 
MATION by David M. Brownstone and 
Gordon Carruth published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., has been named the 
most outstanding book in Business & 
Management, in the fourth annual pro- 
fessional and Scholarly Book Awards, 
sponsored by the Association of Ameri- 
can Publishers. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 
October 1979 to May 1980 


Accounting 


Garrison, Lloyd L.—‘“‘Teaching Special 
Journals,” April, 305. 

Higgins, Carol D. and J. Warren Higgins 
—“Overview of Concepts of Federal 
Income Tax System,” Jan., 153. 

Hill, James O.—“‘Three Phase Multi- 
Instructional Method of Teaching 
Personal Financial Management,” 
Mar., 267. 

Swanson, Robert M.—“‘Teacher’s 
Thoughts about Research in Account- 
ing Education,” May, 361. 

Stiner, Frederic M. Jr.—‘‘AICPA’s 
Recommendation for CPA Prepa- 
ration,” Nov., 58. 


Business Communication 


Boulden, Alfred W.—“‘The Economics 
of a Two-Family House... A 
Teaching Model,” May, 332. 

Hewing, Pernell Hayes—‘“‘Are Courses 
in Business Communications 
Meeting the Needs of Employers?’’, 
May, 345. 

Lewis, Phillip—‘‘Needed Research in 
Business Communications,” Dec., 
126. 

Penrose, John M.—“‘The Communica- 
tion Audit: Innovative Technique 
for Teaching Organizational 
Communication,” Jan., 170. 


Career Education 


Burakowski, Edward J.—““FBLA’s 
Hilton Project in Washington, D. C.,” 
Jan., 168. 

Calhoun, Calfrey C.—‘‘Status of the 
NBEA-USOE Career Education 
Program,” Nov., 76. 

Kjosnes, Iva—‘‘Career Emphasis,” Feb., 
193. 

Mescon, Timothy S. and George S. 
Vozikis—‘‘An Inductive Model to 
Secondary School Business Educa- 
tion: A Bridge to Business Knowl- 
edge,” Feb., 202. 

Tucker, Helen—‘‘Visual Approach to 
Career Choices,” Feb., 211. 

Wolfe, Marjorie—‘‘Phrases Used in Job 

Ads,” Jan., 147. 
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Computers 


Forrest, Joyce—‘“‘Business Educators: 
Know Your Micros,” Feb., 206. 

Tesch, Robert C., Sr.—‘‘The Micro- 
processor: Business Educator 
Beware!”’, April, 298. 


Consumer Education 


Nord, G. Daryl—‘‘The Consumer and the 
Electronic Funds Transfer Systems,” 
Oct., 32: 


Curriculum 


Adams, Mary Ellen and Mary Lou 
Lamb—“Is Our Curriculum 
Attuned to Preparing Office 
Workers for the Eighties?’’, 

May, 329. 

Hope, Kempe R. and Cynthia A. 
Mehary—‘“‘Some Suggestions to 
Improve Business Education Pro- 
grams,” May, 336. 


Data Processing 


Musselman, Donald and Glenn 
Smith—‘“‘Teaching Data Pro- 
cessing in Secondary Schools,” 
Oct., 34. 

Olinzock, Anthony A.—‘“‘Simu- 
lation: One Answer to Data 
Processing Instruction,” Feb., 


Language Arts 


Carter, R. Carlos and Doris Dingle— 
“Coping with the Language Arts 
Dilemma,” Oct., 8. 

Copeland, Amanda and Lavelle 
Watkins—‘“‘Using Reference 
Materials,” Nov., 70. 

Perkins, W. E. and Melba Benson— 
“Great Disasters of the Twentieth 
Century: the Hindenberg, the 
San Francisco Earthquake, the 
Chicago Fire and Spelling,” Dec., 
98. 

Simon, Judith C.—‘“‘Proofreading 
Skill Can Be Improved,” Nov., 
64. 


Mainstreaming 


Ruby, Ralph, Jr. and Susan L. 
Armentrout—‘“‘Business Edu- 
cation Teachers and Public Law 
94-142,” Dec., 118. 

Ruffin, Susan M.—‘‘Teaching Business 
Subjects to Special Needs Students,” 
16. 


Marketing 


Berdine, W. R. and James C. Petersen— 
“The Marketing Plan: An Integrative 
Device for Teaching Marketing 

Management,” April, 300. 


Gunn, Bruce—‘“‘The Self-Actualizing 
Case Method,” Mar., 250. 

Harris, E. Edward—‘“‘Message to 
Distributive Education and 
Marketing Educators Teach It Like 
It Is,’ May 324. 


Office Practice 


Bell, James D.—‘*Tomorrow’s Edu- 
cation for Business Is Happening 
NOW,” Mar., 247. 

Boyd, Daniel R.—‘“‘Student Perception 
of Office Simulation as an Instruc- 
tional Strategy,” Nov., 74. 

Burford, Anna M.—‘“‘Keyboarding: An 
Important Skill for the Office of the 
Future,” April, 290. 

Dye, Charles—‘‘An Abreviation Puzzle,” 
April, 288. 

Hershey, Gerald L.—‘“‘Educational 
Implications of the Office of the 
Future,” Nov., 66. 

Patterson, Shirley—‘“‘Have Your Stu- 
dents Prepare a Handbook,” Dec. , 
97. 

Robbins, Patricia—‘‘Managing Time: A 
Team Effort by Secretary and 
Executive,” Mar., 260. 

Stocker, H. Robert—‘“‘Ingredients for 
Success in Model Office Simu- 
lation,” Feb., 221. 

Weinlander, Patti I.—‘‘A Card for 
Every Occasion,” Mar., 241. 


Professional 


Arnold, Vanessa Dean—‘“‘Teacher 
Attributes and Their Influence 
on Student Classroom Behavior,” 
197. 

Fiber, Larry Roy—‘‘An Invitation to 
Serve,” Noy., 54. 

Holimon, Rainette B.—‘“‘Training to Be 
a Secretary in East Africa,” Dec., 115. 

Guthrie, Merle—‘‘Developing Motivated 
Leaders in Business Education,” 
Dec., 93. 

Jackson, J. Howard—‘“‘Some Teacher 
Concerns about Competency — 
Based Education,” Dec., 104. 

Johnson, Betty S.—‘‘Communication: 
Key to Effective Teaching,” Mar., 
263. 

Lee, John D.—‘“‘Message to Business 
Educators,” Feb., 190. 

Nanassy, Louis C.—“‘Breaking into 
Print—Writing for Publication,” 
Jan., 149. 

Nanassy, Louis C.—‘‘Authoring 
Textbooks and Related Instruc- 
tion Materials,’ Feb., 195. 

Shannon, John R.—‘‘Performance 
Objectives: Powerful, Yet Limited,” 

May, 350. 
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Real Estate 


Young, James R.—‘“‘Poetry . . . Teaching 
Tool in a Real Estate Course,” Oct., 
26. 


Research 


Baldridge, Kathy and Gary McLean— 
“Sexual Harassment: How Much of 
a Problem Is It... REALLY?”’, 
April, 294. 

Cerullo, Michael J.—‘‘Guide to 
Evaluating Research Papers,” Oct., 
36. 

Humburg, Renae Bygel—“‘Research 
Becomes an Active Verb via 
Student Decision-making Skills 

‘ Development,” Mar., 272. 

Lambrecht, Judith J.—“‘Comparing 
Achievement among Shorthand 
Systems: A Research Synthesis,” 
Nov., 78. 

Lewis, Phillip—‘‘Needed Research in 
Business Communication,” Dec., 126. 

Malsbary, Dean R.—‘‘What This Research 
Column Is All About,” Oct., 39. 

Pullis, Joe M.—‘‘Respective Roles of 
Shorthand Vocabulary, Intelligence, 
and Word Sense in Shorthand 
Achievement: Critical Questions 
to Be Answered through Shorthand 
Research,” Jan., 176. 

Rhea, Jeanine N.—‘“‘The Status, Training, 
and Future of Women in Business: 
Critical Questions for Research in 
the 1980s,” April, 312. 

Swanson, Robert—‘“‘Teacher’s Thoughts 
about Research in Accounting 
Education,” May, 361. 

West, Leonard J.—‘“‘Research for Class- 
room Teachers Accuracy Standards 
for Straight Copy Timings,” Feb.., 
2253. 


Schools of Business/University Level 


Balsley, Irol W.—‘‘The Full Service 
Philosophy of Schools of Business— 
A Symposium,” Dec., 111. 

Main, Elaine—“‘Bridging the Gap: 
Links from Business to the Ivory 
Tower,” Jan., 164. 

Schaffer, Burton F. and D. Ordell 
Calkins—‘“‘Academic Achieve- 
ment of Men and Women in 
Courses Related to Business 
Programs,” May, 342. 

Trinkaus, John W. and Alvin L. Booke 
—‘‘Antecedents Affecting Curricu- 
lum Change Process,” Dec., 107. 

Wooten, Bob—‘“‘Faculty Appraisal— 
An MBO Approach,” Feb., 208. 


Shorthand 


Dostal, June—‘“‘Teaching Beginning 
and Advanced Shorthand as a 
Combined Class,” Nov., 60. 

Lambrecht, Judith J.—“‘Comparing 
Achievement Among Shorthand 
Systems: A Research Synthesis,” 
Nov., 78. 

Nadler, Charles D.—“‘Improve Spelling 
in Transcription Classes,” Jan., 160. 

Pullis, Joe M.—‘‘Respective Roles of 
Shorthand Vocabulary, Intelligence, 
and Word Sense in Shorthand 
Achievement: Critical Questions 
to Be Answered through Shorthand 
Research .. .”’ Jan., 176. 

Tedhams, Lois—‘‘Are Retention Drills 
Worth the Effort,” Nov., 73. 


Business Education/Teacher Education 


Anderson, Ruth I. —“‘Key Issues in 
Secretarial Education,” April, 285. 

Bangs, F. Kendrick—“‘Introduction to 
Business for A// Business Majors,” 
Mar., 238. 


Brower, Walter A.—‘“‘Business Teachers 
Education for the ’80s,” Jan., 143. 

Ertel, Harry—‘‘Advisory Committees 
for Development and Program 
Review in Teacher Education,” Jan., 
166. 

Rhea, Jeanine N.—“‘The Status, Train- 
ing, and Future of Women in Busi- 
ness! Critical Questions for 
Research in the 1980s,” April, 312. 


Typing 

Evans, Murray J.—“‘TV in the Typing 
Classroom,” May, 339. 

Ingano, Terrance P.—‘‘Update That 
Tabulation Exercise,” Dec., 124. 

Romney, Agnes—“‘Humanizing 
Typing Class,” Nov., 57. 

Schneider, Penny Schlager—“‘An 
Office Approach to Grading 
Typing Papers,” Mar., 257. 

Wallace, Patricia E.—‘‘The Weighted— 
Average Approach to Grading 
Typewriting,” Oct., 28. 

West, Leonard J.—“‘Accuracy 
Standards for Straight Copy 
Timings,” Feb., 223. 


Word Processing 


Curley, Delores—‘‘Revise Office 
Curricula to Include WoiJd 
Processing,” Feb., 199. 

Moody, Patricia G.—‘“‘Teaching 
Word Processing—What You Can 
Do on Monday,” Feb., 214. 

Nichols, Patsy—‘“‘Positive Pathways to 
WP Training,” Mar., 243. 

Reale, Camille P. and Frances A. 
Willsey —“‘Word Processing Survey — 
Implications for Business Educators,” 
May, 348. 

Sumner, Mary R.—“‘Administrative 
Manager in Word Processing,” Oct. 
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Norma Olson Receives Research Award - 


Norma J. Olson, Instructor of Business Education at 
North Hennepin Community College, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, was presented the Delta Pi Epsilon National Research 
Award at the recent annual convention of the National Busi- 
ness Education Association in Las Vegas, Nevada. Delta Pi 
Epsilon is the national honorary professional graduate fra- 
ternity in business education and each year recognizes the 
outstanding doctoral study in business education. Only 
thirty-nine persons have previously received the Award since 
its beginning in 1940. 

The title of Doctor Olson’s dissertation was “Design and 
Validation of a Straight-Copy Typewriting Prognostic Test 
Using Kinesthetic Sensitivity.” It was completed at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Doctor Olson received her Bachelor of Business Admini- 
stration degree from the University of lowa and her Master 
of Arts degree from the University of Minnesota. 


She has taught at the high school level in Iowa and at 


the community college level in Colorado and Minnesota. 
She has had the unique experience of establishing or helping 
to establish the department of office education at each of 
the community colleges where she has been employed. She 
has also had extensive work experience with responsibilities 
as administrative assistant or executive secretary. 


Mountain-Plains BEA Meeting 


The annual convention of the Mountain-Plains Business - 


Education Association will be held at the Holiday Inn 
Downtown in El Paso, Texas, on June 25-28. The theme for 
the convention will be “Fight Inflation Through Business 
Education.” 

Dr. John F. Keller, Valley City State College, Valley 
City, North Dakota, is M-PBEA President. Co-directors for 
the convention are Dr. Lola B. Dawkins, The University of 
Texas at El Paso, and Miss Mutell Priddy, Father Yermo 
High School, El Paso. The program director is Mrs. Trudy 
Dawson, U. T. El Paso. 

Among those speaking at the sessions are: Dr. Walter 
Brower, Dean, School of Education, Rider College; Dr. Burt 
Kaliski, New Hampshire College, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire; Dr. Gwen Watson, President of the North Carolina 
Business Education Assn.; Dr. Joe Pullis, Louisiana Tech 
University; and Doris Y. Gerber, President of the National 
Business Education Association. 


Errata: Patricia Moody who wrote “‘Teaching Word Processing” 
in the February JBE teaches at the University of South Carolina 
at Columbia, not at SUNY/Albany. 


The Redbook Magazine study cited on page 294 of the March 
JBE was made in 1976. 
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ANSI Launches Consumer Education Program 


We all need standards. That is the message ANSI is con- 
veying in a series of leaflets aimed at informing consumers 
of the critical importance of standards to their everyday 
lives. The cartoon-illustrated leaflets are the inspiration of 
ANSI’s Consumer Council and part of a Council-directed 
consumer education program. 

The leaflets are also being widely distributed to private 
sector consumer organizations, government consumer affairs, 
and education services. 

For more information about this Consumer Council edu- 
cation program, write Nancy Gerner, ANSI’s director of 
consumer affairs, at American National Standards Institute, 
1430 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10018 


Robert Ackley Completes Study 


Dr. Robert Ackley has completed: a doctoral study enti- 
tled ‘The Use of Shorthand as an Employment Criterion in 
Selected Utah Businesses.” The study, completed at Utah 
State University, sought to determine whether employers 
preferred office workers who have completed a course in a 
specific type of shorthand, such as alphabetic, symbolic, or 
machine. A secondary purpose of the study was to deter- 
mine whether or not shorthand is used as an employment 
screening device. 

Dr. Ackley was the recipient of an $800 grant from the 
Stenograph Research Foundation, Inc., to assist in the com- 
pletion of the study. Any person interested in reviewing the 
dissertation may do so by writing to the Stenograph Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., P.O. Box 224, Stokie, IL 60070. 


Jean Hooven Receives Merit Award 


Jean A. Hooven, Business Education teacher at Penn- 
ridge High School, Perkasie, Pennsylvania, was presented a 
special Merit Award for Research by Delta Pi Epsilon at the 
recent annual convention of the National Business Educa- 
tion Association convention. Delta Pi Epsilon is the national 
honorary professional graduate fraternity in business educa- 
tion and each year recognizes the outstanding doctoral 
studies in business education. 

The title of Doctor Hooven’s dissertation was “The 
Effects of Intensive Practice on a Target Vocabulary of 500 
High Frequency Words in First-Year Gregg Shorthand in 
Secondary Schools.” It was completed at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Doctor Hooven received her Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Pennsylvania State University in Commerce and Fi- 
nance and her Master of Education degree in Education 
from Temple University. 

She worked as an accountant, magazine editor, and exe- 
cutive secretary at firms in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Rate Increase 


Beginning October 1, 1980, the subscription rate for JBE will be 
$18.00 for institutions and $12.00 for individuals for eight issues 
published October through May. Postage outside the U.S. is an 
additional $4.00. Subscriptions to Volume 56 may be entered 

at the current rate until September 30, 1980. 
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... to our readers 


A paragraph or two detailing practical teaching sugges- 
tions and classroom hints would be the type of information 
needed to share in a “this-worked-for-me/hints-from-the- 
classroom-teacher” feature. 

Why not submit YOUR helpful suggestions today? A: 
clear, concise, typed explanation of the techniques, methods, 
or systems used would be sufficient. Please include your 
name, address, and school affiliation when you mail the ma- 
terial to JBE, 4000 Albemarle Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. 


The editors of JBE would be happy to consider manuscripts 
submitted by its readers. The manuscript should be at least 
2000 words in length, fall within the scope of the journal, 
and follow the Chicago Manual of Style, 12th edition. 


Once received, the manuscript is reviewed by a consulting 
editor, and then by one of the executive editors. This 
process takes approximately eight to ten weeks. It is 
assumed that the manuscript is submitted exclusively to 
JBE. 


TI shall be glad to consider any visual for this column. Submit 
a 5 x 8 glossy print with directions for preparation direct to 
me at Georgia Southern College, Box 8154, Statesboro, 
Georgia 30485... Jane White (Classroom Visuals) 
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